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A RETURN. 


Sue lay on her death-bed, and wept ; 

She was young, she was fair, for her doom, 
And for him who a sad vigil kept 

By the bride he must give to the tomb. 


‘* Forget me not when I am gone ; 
Forget me not when I lie low.’’ 

He said, ‘* Broken-hearted, alone 
Shall I pass to my grave in my woe.’’ 


The angels have come for her soul, 
To the Garden of Eden they fly; 
For there the good wait till the whole 
Of our earth’s destined time hath gone by. 


They bring her Eve’s loveliest flowers ; 
But her spirit of joy is bereft ; 

For she pines in the Paradise bowers, 
And longs for the earth she has left. 


She pines till they grant her her prayer,— 
For one hour to let her away,— 

And the seraph in vain says, ‘* Beware ! ”” 
In vain the saints warn her to stay. 


They are sitting below the old lime, 

And their voices sound tender and sweet ; 
And her bright face is blushing each time 

That their eyes and their hearts seem to meet. 


There’s a haze in the vibrating air ; 
There’s a smile, there’s a kiss, there’s a vow ; 
There’s the shriek of a soul in despair, 
And they think ’twas the wind in the bough. 
— Victoria Magazine. 


ONE IN THE CROWD. 
APRIL 10rH, 1864. 


Over the bridges and through the streets, 
By tens of thousands the people pour ; 
Till, like a sea in its surge and roar, 

The crowd round column and statue meets ; 
Waiting through hours of the waning day, 
To look upon one who must pass this way. 


He comes ! he comes ! and the people press 
Close to his side, for no guards are there ; 
A pale, worn face, and a kingly air, 
And hands held forth as if fain to bless, 
They see, and the faces far and wide 
Turn, yearn toward him with love and pride. 


‘*T have seen him ! °’ cried one in the crowd, 
A youth who ran on with flashing eyes 
And a look that no seeing satisfies, 
To gaze again, and, abashed yet proud, 
To bask in the smiles from his hero won, 
To the deeds in his soul as the ripening sun. 


A RETURN.—TO AN 





INFANT. 


** T have touched him,”’ said one in the crowd, 
A faded woman, her face in a glow 
That lighted the traces of care and woe. 

‘* What is he to you?’ I had thought aloud ; 
But that face rebuked me : her faith was strong 
In the good that triumphs o’er woe and wrong. 


He fought for another land than theirs— 
For a land they never saw—what then ? 
Shall they not love him, a man among men, 
In whose nobleness each of them shares ? 
What things are dearest under the sky ? 
Here is a man who for these would die ! 
Isa Craig. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AFFLICTION. 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow ; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave,— 
Then lay before him all thou hast ; allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality, no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness. 

be, 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free, 
Strong to consume small troubles, to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts last- 

ing to the end. 


Grief should 


Auprex. De VERE, 


TO AN INFANT. 


FAMILIAR spirit, that so graciously 

Dost take whatever fortune may befall, 

Trusting thy fragile form to the arms of all, 

And never counting it indignity 

To be caressed upon the humblest knee ; 

Thou, having yet no words, aloud dost call 

Upon our hearts ; the fever and the gall 

Of our dark bosoms are reproved in thee. 

From selfish fears and lawless wishes free, 

Thou hast no painful feeling of thy weakness ; 

From shafts malign and pride’s base agony 

Protected by the pillows of thy meekness : 

Thou hast thy little loves which do not grieve 

thee, 

Unquiet make thee, or unhappy leave thee. 

AvuBREY De Vere. 
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CHARLES THE BOLD. 


From The National Review. 
CHARLES THE BOLD. 

History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. By John Foster Kirk. Vols. I. 
and II. London: Murray, 1863. 

WE welcome with genuine pleasure a nar- 
rative of an important portion of history by 
a writer who shows in no small degree the 
possession of real historic power. And we 
welcome it with still greater pleasure when 
we find that it proceeds from an American 
writer, a countryman of Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Motley, a writer fully entitled to take 
his place along-side of them, and in some re- 
spects, perhaps, to be preferred toeither. It 
is a matter of real satisfaction that so good 
an historical school should be still growing 
and prospering, and that untoward political 
events have not wholly checked its develop- 
ment. A very slight glance at Mr. Kirk’s 
book is enough to show that we are dealing 
with a real historian ; that we have before us 
a work of a wholly different kind from the 
countless volumes of superficial talk which 
are unceasingly poured out upon the world 
under the degraded garb of history. Mr. 
Kirk has his faults both of style and of mat- 
ter. That we do not always come to the 
same conclusions as he does, in one of the 
most perplexed mazes to be found in the 
whole range of history, is as likely to be our 
fault as his. But, besides this, there are 
features in Mr. Kirk’s style which hardly 
conform to the laws of a pure taste, and por- 
tions of his matter which hardly conform to 
the laws of accurate reasoning. Still, his 


. merits in both ways, alike as to furm and as 


to substance, are real and great. He has 
studied history in its real sources, in the 
chronicles and documents of the time, and in 
the best modern writers of the various na- 
tions concerned. His research seems to be 
unwearied ; and in dealing with his mate- 
rials, he displays, notwithstanding a certain 


_ tendency to make the best of his hero, a very 


considerable degree of critical power. His 
narratives of events and his general pictures 
of the time are of a very high order ; it would 
not be going too far to say that they are first- 
rate. In his wider political speculations he 
is less happy. Long disquisitions on matters 
rather off his subject are needlessly brought 
in, and they are far from being written with 
the same clearness and power as the narra- 
tive portions of the book. And in his occa- 
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sional references to times earlier than his 
own immediate subject, Mr. Kirk’s accuracy 
is certainly not unimpeachable. Besides a 
few strange errors in detail, he is evidently 
not wholly free from those popular miscon- 
ceptions which have perverted the whole 
early history of Germany and France. These 
are serious defects; but they are defects 
which are quite overbalanced by the sterling 
excellences of the work, and they in no way 
hinder us from gladly hailing in Mr. Kirk a 
welcome recruit to the small band of real his- 
torians. 

In estimating Mr. Kirk’s style, it would 
be unfair not to take into account the fact 
that we are dealing not with a British but 
with an American writer. We use the word 
British by choice, as best expressing mere 
geographical and political distinctions ; for 
we trust that Mr. Kirk is not one of those 
whose birth on the other side of the ocean 
leads them to despise the name of English- 
men. American literature has a special in- 
terest, as bearing on the probable future fate 
of the language which is still common to all 
men of English blood in both continents. It 
is quite evident that good writers and speak- 
ers in the two countries speak and write— 
and will doubtless long continue to speak and 
write—exactly the same language. The di- 
vergences of speech which may occasionally 
be noticed between England and America 
simply arise from the fact that in both coun- 
tries the language is often corrupted by bad 
speakers and writers, and that British and 
American corruptions of speech do not al- 
ways follow the same course. <A few local 
expressions adapted to the several wants and 
circumstances of the two countries, a few 
words retained in one country while they 
have become obsolete in the other, make 
hardly any perceptible difference. They are 
only worth speaking of because half-informed 
people often apply the name of Americanisms 
to expressions which have simply dropped 
out of use in England, or which linger only 
in particular districts or among old-fashioned 
people. In Mr. Kirk’s style it is not often 
that we detect any signs of the American ori- 
gin of his book. Here and there, indeed, we 
find such words as ‘‘ proclivities,’’ ‘‘ reliable,” 
and the like; but these, though American 
corruptions of the language, have become too 
common among British writers to be marked 
as sure signe of American birth. Comparing 


ad 
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Mr. Kirk with the two contemporaries and 
countrymen with whom it is most natural to 
compare him, we should say that his style is 
more vigorous than Mr. Prescott’s, but in less 
good taste, but that it is decidedly less ex- 
travagant than the style of Mr. Motley. Mr. 
Kirk commonly writes, especially in his strict- 
ly narrative portions, at once with clearness 
and with purity ; but he often runs off into 
needless metaphors, and now and then into 
strange and mean expressions. These faults, 
however, are but trifles compared with the 
wild exuberance of Mr. Motley’s earlier vol- 
‘umes,—an exuberance which it is only fair 
to say is not a little chastened down in the 
later ones, On the other hand, when Mr. 
Motley gets into any general speculations, 
they are commonly both sounder in them- 
selves and more clearly expressed than the 
long episodes which fill up a large part cf 
Mr. Kirk’s second volume. But, on the 
whole, all three are writers of whom the ris- 
ing historical literature of the United States 
may well be proud. 

We think s0 well of Mr. Kirk’s book, and 
we have so much to say for ourselves upon 
his subject, that we are not inclined to spend 
more time than we can help in dwelling on 
his defects. Still, es we have made some 
general strictures, it is only fair both to our- 
selves and to him to make our meaning clearer 
by one or two examples. Large parts of the 
general disquisitions contained in the second 
and third ¢hapters of Mr. Kirk’s fourth book 
seem to us wanting both in forceand clearness. 
In many places Mr. Kirk seems to us to go 
needlessly out of his way to grapple with 
earlier writers, as Hallam and Macaulay, 
sometimes altogether without ground. Thus 
Mr. Kirk tells us in a note :— 


** We cannot help protesting* against what 
seems to us the most radically false, the 
most pernicious in the general inferences to 
be drawn from it, and yet the most charac- 
~ teristic,—inasmuch as it even runs through 
his literary criticisms,—of the paradoxes in 
which Macaulay loved to indulge. Speaking 
of England in the reign of John, he says, 
‘ Her interest was so directly opposed to the 


* By the way, we cannot help protesting, in our 
turn, against Mr. Kirk’s fashion of speaking of him- 
self as “we” and “us.” In a newspaper or re- 
view there are manifest reasons for the practice, 
none of which apply to a book by a single avowed 
auther. Such a man should not talk of himself, 
more than need be ; but when he does talk of him- 
self, he should say *‘I” and “‘ me,” 
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interest of her rulers that she had no hope 
but in their errors or misfortunes. The tal- 
ents and even the virtues of her six first French 
kings were a curse to her. The follies and 
vices of the seventh were her salvation.’ And 
80, too, when he comes to a later period, he 
writes, ‘Of James the First, as of John, it 
may be said that if his administration had 
been able and splendid, it would probably 
have been fatal to our country, and that we 
owe more to his weaknesses and meannesses than 
to the wisdom and courage of much better sov- 
ereigns.’ ’’—ii. 355. 


Now Mr. Kirk looks on this as contradict- 
ing a remark in his own text that the Eng- 
lish Parliament and nation, in contradistinc- 
tion tothe communes and estates of the Neth- 
erlands, ‘* seconded the enterprising spirit of 
their monarchs, while asserting and enlarging 
their own constitutional rights.’’ Now there 
is here no contradiction and no paradox. 
What Lord Macaulay says and what Mr. Kirk 
says are both perfectly true of different pe- 
riods of English history. Lord Macaulay is 
speaking of our ‘‘French Kings,”’—of the first 
seven after the conquest And what he says 
of them is perfectly true. England had no 
interest in the aggrandizement of Henry the 
Second in France. For the Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine to strengthen himself 
at the expense of the King of Paris could in 
no way profit the island which he held as a 
sort of provincial dependency. The folly of 
John lost Normandy and all his other French 
possessions except Aquitaine. That loss was 
the salvation of England. Hitherto England 
had been, like Sardinia and Sicily in later 
times, the source of the highest title, but by 
no means the most valued possession, of her 
sovercigns. But now England again became 
the most important part of the King of Eng- 
land’s dominions. England had been a de- 
pendency of Anjou; Aquitaine was now a 
dependency of England. Before long we 
aguin see, in the great Edward, a king like 
Alfred or /Ethelstan, reigning asa true Eng- 
lishmen for the glory and greatness of Eng- 
land. At last, under his grandson, we see . 
a King of England waging a war of aggran- 
dizement in France, from which England and 
English freedom are now in a position to 
reap gr-at, though doubtless only indirect, 
advantage. All this was the direct result of 
the follies and vices of John. What Lord Ma- 
caulay says is perfectly true of the reign of 
John; what Mr. Kirk says is perfectly true 
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of the reign of Edward the Third. There is 
no sort of discrepancy between the two state- 
ments, and, both in this and in several other 
places, Mr. Kirk need not have gone out of 


his way to pass censures on Lord Macaulay | 


which are quite undeserved. 

We mentioned occasional extravagance in 
the use of metaphors as a fault of Mr. Kirk’s. 
We are therefore bound to give an example 
of what we mean. The following parable is 
quite beyond us; indeed, we suspect some 
confusion in the writer’s mind between the 
shaft of a pillar and the shaft of a pit :— 


‘The shaft of Saxon liberty, raised high 
and solid in a time of the deepest obscurity, 
—while the continental races were still un- 
dergoing the crushing and rending of a verit- 
able chaos,—had pierced through the super- 
vening layers of the Norman Conquest and of 
feudalism, incrusting itself with glittering 
extraneous decorations, but preserving its 
simple and massive proportions ; and now, 
in like manner, it towered above the too as- 
piring pretensions of royalty, reared upon 
other and narrower foundations.’’—ii. 339. 


We also mentioned occasional inaccuracies 
and misconceptions as to earlier times as 
among the faults of Mr. Kirk’s book. It is 
ludicrous to place (i. 288) the saying, ‘* Non 
Angli sed angeli,”’ into the mouth of Gregory 
the Seventh. It is hardly less so to call Ci- 
tears (i. 45) the ‘* head of the great Carthu- 
sian order.”? And such a passage as the fol- 
lowing is utterly inaccurate in fact, and still 
more false in deduction :— 


‘‘ But the Norman sovereigns of England 
were not related, at least by any close aflinity, 
to the Capetian race. They had acquired 
their chief possessions in France, as they had 
acquired the English crown, not by grant or 
inheritance, but by the power of their arms. 
They were foreigners and open encmies ; their 
only adherents in France were secret traitors 
or avowed rebels ; and they could not, there- 
fore, mask their designs against it under the 
pretext of serving the nation and reforming 
' the state.”—i. 3. 


Now Henry the Second did not acquire his 
dominions in France by force of arms, but by 
lawful inheritance and marriage ; Normandy 
came from his mother, Anjou from his father, 
Aquitaine from his wife. He was not a for- 
eigner, but a Frenchman by blood and lan- 
guage ; he was an open enemy only as every 
powerful and turbulent vassal was an open 
enemy; in what sense his ‘‘ adherents in 
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France ‘’—that is, we can only suppose, the 


‘inhabitants of his French dominions—were 


** secret traitors or avowed rebels,’’ we can- 
not in the least understand. It may be—in- 
decd, the next paragraph makes it probable 
—that Mr. Kirk intends this description to 
apply, not to Henry the Second and Richard 
the First, but to Edward the Third and Henry 
the Fifth. But the ‘* Norman sovereigns of 
England ’’ is an odd way of describing the 
two latter princes, and the assertion as to 
the origin of the dominion of the kings of 
England in France remains equally inaccurate 
in any case. 

Again, it is clear that Mr. Kirk has not 
thoroughly emancipated himself from that 
slavery to the modern map of France, and to 
modern French talk about ‘ natural bounda- 
ries ’’ and such rubbish, which leads so many 
people utterly astray as to the whole history 
of the early Middle Age. The fault very of- 
ten consists, not in any lack of knowledge of 
the facts, but in lack of a power to realize 
what is known. We set forth in a former 
article * the different processes by which the 
Dukes, Kings, and self-styled ‘* Emperors ”’ 
of Paris have gradually drawn into their 
hands not only all but the whole of the old 
kingdom of Western France, but also nearly 
the whole of the kingdom of Burgundy, and 
a large portion of the kingdom of Germany. 
Now many people who know all the several 
stages of these annexations still go through 
the history with a sort of vague notion that, 
though Lorraine, Provence, half a dozen 
other provinces, were not always French, 
still it was somehow in the eternal fitness 
of things that they should be French. Now 
it is really no more in the eternal fitness of 
things that Arles should be subject to the 
sovereign of Paris than that Paris should be 
subject to the sovereign of Arles. That Be- 
san¢on should be in bondage, while Lausanne 
is still free, is as mere an accident as that 
which leaves Hamburg and Frankfort still at 
least nominally free, while KéIn and Aachen 
are subject to the caprices of Herr von Bis- 
marck. But it is hard to make people real- 
ize this, even when they know the facts. It 
is clear that Mr. Kirk does not thoroughly 
realize it, though it was most important that 
an historian of Burgundy shouid realize it. 
Charles the Bold dreamed of restoring the an- 


*See National Review, October, 1860, — “ The 
Franks and the Gauls.” 
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cient kingdom of Burgundy or, perhaps more 
strictly, the ancient kingdom of Lorraine. 
Bat his biographer has very faint notions in- 


deed about the early history of Burgundy, 


and the various applications of that singu- 
larly shifting name ; yet these things are of 
real importance for understanding Charles's 
true position. Mr. Kirk indeed seems 
throughout to identify the modern kingdom 
of France with the ancient monarchy of the 
Franks, which is far more truly to be identi- 
fied with that German kingdom which was 
dissolved in 1806. Thus, in introducing a 
really beautiful description of the county of 
Burgundy, he tells us how, 


‘¢ After a long separation from the duchy 
of Burgundy, it again became subject to the 
same rule in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It was a fief, however, not of 
France, but of the empire, though situated 
within the natural boundaries of France, gov- 
erned by a line of princes of Frenfh descent, 
and inhabited by a people who spuke the 
French language.”’ (i. 47.) 


Here Mr. Kirk knows the facts, but he 
does not fully realize them. He is in a man- 
ner surprised at finding a great fief of the 
empire within what, on the modern map, are 
the boundaries of France. As for “ natural 
boundaries,’’ those may of course be placed 
wherever one pleases ; it is quite as easy, and 


- more true historically, to call the Saone the 


natural boundary of France, as it is so to 
speak of the Rhine. The French Counts of 
Burgundy, one of them a reigning king of 
France, had come in quite lately through fe- 
male succession from the descendants of 
Frederick and Beatrice. As for language, 
the county of Burgundy, like nearly the 
whole of the kingdom of Burgundy, spoke a 
Romance language ; but we greatly doubt its 
speaking in those days anything that could 
fairly be called French. In another place 


. we read :— 


‘* Wherever the French race existed, wher- 
ever the French language was spoken, wher- 
ever mountain or river offered a bulwark to 
the integrity of the French soil, there the 
French monarchy must seek to fix its sway 
and establish its supremacy. France, in dis- 
tinction from all other nations or countries, 
aspires to uniformity and completeness. Her 
foreign wars, her foreign conquests, for the 
most part, have had for their object the at- 
tainment or recovery of her ‘ natural boun- 
daries.’ Again and again the tide has swol- 
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len to those limits, often with a force that 
carried it beyond them. Again and again it 
has receded, leaving a margin still to be re- 
claimed, but bearing still the traces of a for- 
mer flood.’’—ii. 157. 


Toward the end of this passage Mr. Kirk 
gets so metaphorical that we hardly know 
what he means. But what on earth is ‘ the 
French race’??? Why are all sorts of Ro- 
mance dialects to be jumbled together under 
the name of the French language? And El- 
sass at least is surely not peopled by ‘ the 
French race,’’ nor did its inhabitants ever 
speak the tongue either of Oc or of Oi. On 
Mr. Kirk’s principles, we must take to ‘* rec- 
tifying ”’ the map of Europe ; and a poor look- 
out it will be for Brussels, St. Heliers, Neuf- 
chitel, and Geneva. 

We have now done with direct criticism, 
except so far as we shall have to dispute some 
of Mr. Kirk’s views with regard to some im- 
portant portions of his subject. We will 
only add, that of the two portions into which 
his history naturally divides itself, the career 
of Charles in France and his career in Ger- 
many, the faults of which we have had to 
complain appear in far greater abundance in 
the second portion. The French part of Mr. 
Kirk’s story is admirably told ; a few strokes 
of the pen would remove every blemish of 
which we should complain. Here he has, for 
the most part, to tell a tale about which there 
is little dispute, and most effectively Mr. 
Kirk tells it. But the German portion of 
Charles's history is a chaos of confusions and 
contradictions. Here Mr. Kirk has to appear 
in the character of an advocate. With the 
matter of his pleadings we partly agree and 
partly differ. But it is perfectly plain that 
his assumption of the advocate’s character 
has had a very bad effect upon his manner. 
Taking a side strongly, he becomes excited ; 
forced metaphors, harsh and mean expres- 
sions, misplaced sarcasms, are found tenfold 
as often as in the earlier parts of the book. 
Mr. Kirk's concluding volume has yet to ap- 
pear. Let him take a warning from us in 
the spirit in which it is meant. He has still 
to tell the tale of Granson, Morat, and Nancy. 
That tale we have often heard from the Swiss 
side, and we have no objection to hear it 
again from. the Burgundian side. But let 
Mr. Kirk tell it us in the style in which he 
has told the War of the Public Good and the 
War of Litge, not in the style in which he 
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has recorded the negotiations among the 
powers which, at a later time, so strangely 
leagued together for the overthrow of his 
hero. 


The career of Charles, as we remarked in 
the last paragraph, divides itself into a French 
anda German portion. In both alike, indeed, 
he is exposed to the restless rivalry of Lewis 
of France ; but in the one period that rivalry 
is carried on openly within the French terri- 
tory, while in the second period the crafty 
king finds the means to deal far more effec- 
tual blows through the agency of Teutonic 
hands. That Charles should thus play a part 
in the affairs of both countries naturally fol- 
lowed from his position as at once a French 
prince and a prince of the empire; but it is 
certainly remarkable that his two spheres of 
action can be thus mapped out with almost 
as much chronological as geographical preci- 
sion. His position was a very peculiar one ; 
he held the rank of one of the first princes in 
Europe without being a king, and without 
possessing an inch of ground which was not 
held of some superior lord. The phrase of 
‘Great Powers ’’ had not been invented in 
the fifteenth century; but there can be no 
doubt that, if it had been, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy would have ranked among the fore- 
most of them. 
the equal of his royal neighbor to the west, 
and far more than the equal of his imperial 
neighbor to the east. Yet for every inch of 
his territories he owed a vassal’s duty to one 
or other of them. His dominions were large 
in positive extent, and valuable out of all 
proportion to their extent. No other prince 
in Europe was the direct sovereign of s0 many 
rich and flourishing cities, rendered still 
more rich and flourishing through the long 
and, in the main, peaceful administration of 
his father. 
were incomparably greater and more pros- 
perous than those of France or England ; 


and, though enjoying large municipal privi-- 
leges, they were not, like those of Germany, | 


independent commonwealths, recognizing only 
an external suzerain in their nominal lord. 
Other parts of his dominions, the Duchy of 


Flanders was rich in money. So far the 


Duke of Burgundy had some great advan-' 


tages over every other prince of his time. 
But, on the other hand, his dominions were 


He was, in actual strength, | 


The cities: of the Netherlands 


“many royal houses. 
Burgundy especially, were as rich in men as | 
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further removed than those of any prince in 
Europe from forming a compact whole. He 
was not king of one kingdom, but duke, 
count, and lord of innumerable duchies, 
counties, and lordships, acquired by differ- 
ent means, held by different titles and of 
different over-lords, speaking different lan- 
guages, subject to different laws, transmitted 
according to different rules of succession, and 
subject to possible escheat to different suze- - 
rains. These various territories, moreover, 
had as little geographical as political connec- 
tion. They lay in two large masses, the two 
Burgundies forming one, and the Low Coun- 
tries forming the other, so that their com- 
mon master could not go from one capital to 
another without passing through a foreign 
territory. And even within these two great 
masses there were portions of territory inter- 
secting the ducal dominions which there was 
no hope of annexing by fair means. The do- 
minions of a neighboring duke or count might 
be acquired by marriage, by purchase, by ex- 
change, by various means short of open spoli- 
ation. But the dominions of the Free Cities 
and of the ecclesiastical princes were in their 
own nature exempt from any such processes. 
If the Duke of Burgundy became also Duke 
of Brabant, the inhabitants simply passed 
from.one line of princes to another; no 
change was involved in their laws or their 
form of government. But, as Mr. Kirk well 
points out, the Bishopric of Litge could never 
pass by marriage, inheritance, forfeiture, or 
purchase. Just as little could the Free Im- 
perial City of Besangon. The duke whose 
dominions hemmed them in could acquire 
them only by sheer undisguised conquest, a 
conquest, too, which must necessarily change 
the whole framework of government. The 
rights of princely government were in no way 
affected by the transfer, even the violent 
transfer, of a duchy from one duke to an- 
other; but the rights of the Church in one 
case, and the rights of civic freedom in the 
other, would have been utterly trampled un- 
der foot by the annexation of a bishopric or 
a free city. And Charles, lord of so many 
lordships, was also closely connected with 
In France he was not 
only the first feudatory of the kingdom, the 
dean of the peers of France; he was also a 
prince of the blood royal, with no great num- 
ber of lives between himand the crown. On 
his mother’s side he claimed descent from the 


* 
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royal houses of England and Portugal: he 
closely identified himself with England ; he 
spoke our language ; he played an active part 
in our politics; he seems to have cherished a 
hope—one perhaps not wholly unreasonable 
—that, among the revolutions and disputed 
successions of our country, the extinction of 
both the contending houses might at last 
place the island crown upon his own brow.* 
Looking to his eastern frontier, to the states | 
which he held of the empire, he was beyond 

all comparison the most powerful of the im- 

perial feudatories. The next election might 

place him upon the throne of the Caesars, 

where he would be able to reign after a very 

different sort from the feeble Austrian whom 

he aspired to succeed or to displace. Or, 

failing of any existing crown, he might dream 

of having a crown called out of oblivion for 

his special benefit. Burgundy might again 

give its name to a kingdom, and his scattered 

duchies and lordships might be firmly welded 

together under a royal sceptre. Perhaps no 

man ever had so many dreams, which in any 

one else would have been extravagant, nat- 

urally suggested to him by the position in 

which he found himself by inheritance. 

And now what sort of man was he who 
inherited so much, and whose inheritance 
prompted him to aspire to so much more? 
We wish to speak of him as he was in his het- 
ter days; toward the end of his days the ef- 
fect of unexpected misfortunes darkened all 
his faults, if it did not actually affect his in- 
tellect. We will take him as he appears in 
Mr. Kirk’s present volumes. Now Mr. Kirk 
is a biographer, and, as such, he is bound by 
a sort of feudal tenure to ‘‘ rehabilitate,’* as 
the cant word is, the lord under whom he 
takes service. We do not at all blame him 
for trying to make out the best case he can 
for his hero ; indeed, we can go much further, 
and say that, in a great degree, he success- 
fully makes out his case. Though he is zeal- 
ous, he is by no means extravagant on be- 
half of Charles. Though he holds, and we 
think with reason, that Charles has com- 
monly had less than justice done to him, he 
by no means sets him up as a perfect model. 
lie rates both his abilities and his character 
higher than is commonly done; but he does 








t ' 

* Charles, as grandson of a legitimate daughter | 

of John of Gaunt, clearly had a better hereditary 

ri¢ht than Henry the Seventh, the descendant of a 
bastard son. 
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not set him up for an exalted genius, neither 
does he undertake to be the apologist of all 
his actions. He is satisfied with showing 
that a man who played an important part in 
an important time was neither the brute nor 
the fool that he has been described both by 
partisan chroniclers and by modern romance- 
writers. Even in the point where we sce 
most reason to differ from Mr. Kirk, we have 
little to object to as far as regards Charles 
himself. In estimating the causes of the war 
between Charles and the Swiss, Mr. Kirk 
lays the whole blame upon the Confederates, 
and represents the Duke of Burgundy as 
something like an injured victim. Allowing 
for.a little natural exaggeration, we think 
Mr. Kirk is fairly successful in his justifica- 
tion of Charles; we do not think him equally 
successful in his inculpation of the Confeder- 
ates. ; . 

Charles was perhaps unlucky in the age in 
which he lived ; he was certainly unlucky in 
the predecessor whom he succeeded, and in 
the rival aginst whom he had to struggle. 
It may be, as Mr. Kirk says, that he was 
better fitted for an earlier age than that in 
which he lived; it is certain that he was 
quite unfit either to succeed Philip the Good 
or to contend against Lewis the Eleventh. 
One can have no hesitation in saying that 
Charles was morally a better man than his 
father. He had greater private virtues, and 
he was certainly not stained with greater 
public crimes. Yet Philip passed with un- 
usual prosperity and reputation through a 
reign of unusual length ; while the career of 
Charles was short and stormy, and he left an 
evil memory behind him. Philip, profligate 
as a man and unprincipled as a ruler, was 
still the Good Duke, who lived beloved and 
died regretted by his subjects. Charles, 
chaste and temperate in his private life, and 
with a nearer approach to justice and good 
faith in his public dealings than most princes 
of his time, was hated even by his own sol- 
diers, and died unlamented by any one.* 
As in many other men, the virtues and the 
vices of Charles were closely linked together. 


* Charles, to say the least, never beé&me a na- 
tional hero anywhere. The writers of the sixteenth 
century, who compiled their chronicles within his 
dominions, and inscribed them to his descendants, 
Oudegherst, Pontus Heuterus, his copyist Hareus, 
and the like, speak of him without any sort of en- 
thusiasm ; indeed, they are full of those views of 
his character and actions which Mr. Kirk strongly, 


and often truly, denounces as popular errors. 
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He knew no mercy either for himself or for 
anybody else. Austere in his personal mor- 
als and a strict avenger of vice in others, he 
probably made himself enemies by his very 
virtues, where a little genial profligacy might 
have made him friends. His home govern- 
ment was strictly just; his ear was open 
to the meanest petitioner, and he was ready 
to send the noblest offender to the scaffold. 
But such stern justice was not the way to 
make himself popular in those days. A jus- 
tice which knows not how to yield, or to for- 
give, is hardly suited for fallible man in any 
age, and in that age Charles sometimes drew 
obloquy upon himself by acts which we should 
now look on as crowning him with honor. 
His inexorable justice refused to listen to any 
entreaties for the life of a gallant young no- 
ble * who had murdered a man of lower de- 
gree. In this we look on him as simply dis- 
charging the first duty of a sovereign ; in his 
own age the execution seemed to men of all 
ranks to be an act of remorseless cruelty. In 
short, Charles, asa civil ruler, practised none 
of the arts by which much worse rulers have 
often made themselves beloved. He was 
chary of gifts, of praise, of common courtesy. 
No wonder, then, that so many of his servants 
forsook him for a prince who at least knew 
how to appreciate and to reward their ser- 
vices. And what Charles was as a ruler, he 
was even more conspicuously as a captain. 
In warfare his discipline was terrible: he im- 
posed, indeed, no hardship-on the lowest senti- 
nel which he did not equally impose upon 
himself; but the commander who had a kind 
word for no one, and a heavy punishment for 
the slightest offence, did not go the way to 
win the attachment of his troops. His cru- 
elty toward Dinant and Liége did not greatly 
exceed—in some respects it did not equal— 
the ordinary cruelty of the age; but the cold 
and quasi-judicial severity with which he 
planned the work of destruction is almost 
more repulsive than the familiar horrors of 


- the storm and the sack. It was his utter 


want of sympathy with mankind which made 
Charles the Bold hated, while really worse 
men have Been beloved. The ambition of 
Philip the Good was quite as unprincipled as 

*See the story of the “ Bastard of Hamaide in 
Barante,” Dues de Bourgogne, x. 116; Kirk, i. 462. 
The better-known tale told by Pontus Heuterus 
(Rerum Burgundiacarum lib. v. cap. 5), and worked 
up into the story of Rhynsault and Sapphira in the 


Spectator, whether true or false, is at least quite in 
character. 





that of his son ; but it was more moderate, and 
kept more carefully within the bounds of 
possibility. The meane by which he gained 
large portions of his dominions, Holland 
and Hainault especially, were perhaps more 
blameworthy than anything in the career 
of Charles ; and in particular acts of cruelty 
and in violent outbursts of temper there was 
little to choose between father andson. But 
Philip’s ambition was satisfied with now and 
then seizing a province or two which came 
conveniently within his grasp; he did not 
keep the world constantly in commotion ; he 
had no longing after royal or imperial crowns, : 
and indeed refused them when they came in 
his way ; his rule was on the whole peaceful 
and beneficent, and his very annexations, 
when they were once effected, secured large 
districts from the horrors of border warfare. 
But Charles was always planning something, 
and the world was always wondering what 
he might be planning. He attacked and an- 
nexed so widely that it was no wonder if even 
those whom he had no mind to attack deemed 
it necessary to stand ready prepared for him. 
His loftiest flights of ambition were far from 
being so wild and reckless as they are com- 
monly represented ; his dream of a new Bur- 
gundian Kingdom was far from irrational ; 
still less was there anything monstrous either 
in a great French prince aspiring to a para- 
mount influence in France, or in a great Ger- 
man prince aspiring to the crown of the 
empire. But the misfortune of Charles was 
that he was always aspiring after something ; 
he was always grasping at something which 
he had no tinstead of enjoying what he had. 
Neither his own subjects nor strangers were 
allowed a moment’s peace: wars with France, 
wars with Liege, Gelders annexed, Elsass pur- 
chased, Neuss besieged, Lorraine conquered, 
Provence bargained for, were enough to keep 
the whole world in commotion. The ten years 
of Charles’s reign are as rich in events as the 
forty-eight years of his father. 

Mr. Kirk is fond of enlarging on Charles’s 
good faith, and, for a prince of the fifteenth 
century, the praise is not wholly undeserved. 
As compared with the contemporary kings 
of England and France, the Duke of Bur-° 
gundy may fairly pass for a man of his 
word.* He certainly did not openly trample 
on oaths and obligations like Edward the 


* «Quod nunquam antea fecerat, rupta fide,” 
says Heuter (1. v. c. 12) of the execution of the 
prisoners at Granson, 
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Fourth, nor did he carry on a systematic trade 
of secret intrigue like Lewis the Eleventh. 
We wait to see what Mr. Kirk will say as to 
the fate of the Constable of St. Paul; but 
the affair of Péronne, to which Mr. Kirk fre- 
quently points as an exception to Charles's 
general straightforwardness, strikes us as be- 
ing made rather more of by him than need 
be. There seems at least to have been no 
deliberate treachery on Charles’s part, though 
there certainly was, in words, a breach of the 
safe-conduct which he had given to Lewis. 
The king sought an interview of his own ac- 
cord; it was to take place in the then Bur- 
gundian town of Péronne. ‘The duke gave 
the king a safe-conduct, notwithstanding any- 
thing which had ‘happened or might happen. 
While Lewis was at Péronne, Charles discoy- 
ered, or believed that he had discovered, evi- 
dence that the king was plotting with the 
revolted people of Liege. Charles then kept 
him as a prisoner till he bad signed an un- 
favorable treaty, and obliged him to accom- 
pany him on his campaign against Litge, 
and to witness and take a part in the utter 
overthrow of his allies. Here is undoubtedly 
a breach of an engagement: according to 
the letter of the bond, he should have taken 
Lewis safe back into his own dominions, and 
have declared war and pursued him the mo- 
ment he had crossed the frontier. But, set- 
ting aside the literal breach of faith, to deal 
with Lewis as he did, to humble him before 
all the world, to make him follow where he 
was most unwilling to go, was quite in char- 
acter with the stern and ostentatious justice 
of Charles. As a mere breach of faith, it 
was a light matter compared with the every- 
day career of Lewis himself. But what 
shocked the feeling of the time was for a 
vassal to put his suzerain lord under personal 
duress. To rebel against such a lord and 
make war upon him was an ordinary busi- 
ness; but for a Duke of Burgundy to treat 
a King of France as a prisoner was a breach 
of all feudal reverence, a sacrilegious inva- 
sion of the sanctity of royalty, which carried 
men’s minds back to a deed of treason more 
than five hundred years old.* We cannot’ 

* As Comines says (liv. ii. ¢. 7), “Le Roy se 
yoyoit loge rasibus d’une grosse tour, ou un Comte 
de Vermandois fit mourir un sien predecesseur Roy | 
de France.” The allusion is to the two imprison- | 
ments of Charles the Simple at Peronne (928-9) by | 
Count Herbert of Vermandois. See Richer, lib, i, | 
c. 46, 54; Frodoard in anno ; Palgrave, Normandy | 
and England, ii. 93. 
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look upon this business at Péronne as being 
morally of 0 deep a die as the long course 
of insincerity pursued by Charles with re- 
gard to the marriage of his daughter. It is 
clear that Charles was possessed with a strung 
and not very intelligible dread of a son-in- 
law in any shape. Like many other princes, 
he shrank from the notion of a successor, 
especially when that successor would not be 
one of his own blood, but the husband of 
his daughter; one who most likely would 
seek in her marriage and his affinity nothing 
but stepping-stones to the ducal or royal 
crown of Burgundy. So far one can enter 
into the feeling; but it is clear that Charles 
first carried it to a morbid extent, and then 
made use of it for a disingenuous political 
purpose. He held out hopes of his daugh- 
ter’s hand to every prince whom he wished 
for the moment to attach to .his interests, 
without the least serious intention of be- 
stowing her upon any of them. Mary was 
used as the bait for Charles of Guienne, for 
Nicholas of Calabria, for Maximilian of Aus- 
tria. Now this, though it might serve an 
immediate end, was a base and selfish policy, 
which could not fail to leave, as in the end 
it did leave, both his daughter and his do- 
minions without any lawful or recognized 
protector. The feelings alike of a father and 
a sovereign should have made Charles over- 
come his repugnance to an acknowledged suc- 
cessor, rather than run the risk of leaving a 
young girl to grapple unprotected with the 
turbulent people of Flanders, and with such 
a neighbor as Lewis the Eleventh. It is here, 
we think, rather than in his formal breach of 
faith at Péronne, that we should look for the 
most marked exception to that general char- 
acter for good faith and sincerity which is 
asserted for Charles by his biographer. It is 
certain that he piqued himself upon such a 
character, and that his conduct was on the 
whole not inconsistent with it. The worst 
deeds of his later career, his treatment of the 
Princes of Lorraine and Wiirtemberg, his 
unprovoked attack on Neuss, his cruelties 
after the loss of Elsass, were deeds of open 
violence rather than of bad faithy Through 
the whole of his dealings with Austria and 
Switzerland there runs a vein of conscious 
sincerity, a feeling that his own straightfor- 
wardness was not met with equal straightfor- 
wardness on the part of those with whom he 


| had to deal. 
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Where, then, Charles failed was that he had 
neither the moral nor the intellectual quali- 
ties which alone could have enabled him to 
carry out the great schemes which he was 
ever planning. Success has often been the 
lot of brave, frank, and open-hearted princes, 
who have carried everything before them, and 
who have won hearts as well as cities by storm. 
Sometimes, again, it has fallen to the lot of a 
cold, crafty, secret plotter, like Charles’s own 
rival and opposite. The gallant, genial Réné 
of Lorraine won the affection of subjects and 
allies, and recovered the dominions which 
Charles had stolen from him. Lewis from his 
den at Plessis, established his power over all 
France, extended the bounds of France by 
two great provinces, and permanently at- 
tached the stout pikes and halberts of Swit- 
zerland to his interest. But Charles the 
Bold, always planning schemes which needed 
the genius and opportunities of Charles the 
Great, was doomed to failure in the nature 
of things. A prince, just, perhaps, and truth- 
ful, but harsh and pitiless, who never made 
a friend public or private, whose very virtues 
were more repulsive than other men’s vices, 
who displayed no single sign of deep or en- 
larged policy, but whose whole career was 
one simple embodiment of military force in its 
least amiable form,—such a prince was not the 
man to found an empire; he was the very 
man to lose the dominions which he had him- 
self inherited and conquered. 


Of the two great divisions of the history of 
Charles the Bold,—his career in France and 
his career in Germany,—the former is by far 
the better known. It has the great advan- 
tage of being recorded by one of the few med- 
ixval writers—if Philip of Comines is to 
count as a mediaeval writer—who are familiar 
to many who are not specially given to med- 
iaval studies. It is a plain, straightforward 
tale, about which there is little difficulty or 
controversy, and it is so constantly connected 
with the history of our own country as to have 
special attractions for the English student. 
The German career of Charles is very differ- 
ently situated. One or two facts in it, at least 
the names of one or two great battles, are fa- 
miliar to the whole world; every one can 
point the moral how the rash and proud duke 
was overthrown by the despised Switzer at 
Granson,at Morat,andat Nancy. But thereal 
character and causes of the war are, for the 


most part, completely unknown or utterly 
misrepresented. In fact no part of history is 
more thoroughly perplexing than this: the 
original sources are endless ; the inferences 
made from them by later writers are utterly 
contradictory ; and neither the original sources 
nor their modern commentators are at all fa- 
miliar to English students in general. It is 
easy to see how little Englishmen in general 
know of the history of these events by the 
impression, which we believe is a prevalent 
one, that Mr. Kirk has put forth a new view 
about the war between Charles and the 
Swiss. His view has, as far as we know, 
never before been set forth in an English 
dress; but on the Continent, especially in 
Switzerland itself, it isfar from new. It has 
long ago been set forth with great earnest- 
ness, and disputed against with equal ear- 
nestness. And this fact, we cannot help say- 
ing, has not been announced with suffigient 
plainness by Mr. Kirk. We do not mean 
that he does not refer to the writers of whom 
we speak. Weare not aware that he has 
concealed a single name that he ought to have 
mentioned ; to some, indeed, his references are 
very constant throughout ; but it is hardly 
enough, in such a case as this, merely to refer 
to writers of whom most English readers never 
before heard. It is always a gain to intro- 
duce any writer to whom you have largely to 
refer with some account of his age, subject, 
and merits. But it becomes a duty to do so 
when such a writer largely forestalls the mat- 
ter which you are yourself about to give to the 
world. 

We think, then, that we shall be doing our 
readers more service if we pass lightly over 
the earlier and better known years of Charles’s 
history, and give as much space as we can to 
the perplexing story of his relations to Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and the empire. 


Charles succeeded to the ducal crown in 
1467 ; but his practical reign may be dated 
from a point at least two years earlier, when 
the old age and sickness of Philip threw the 
chief management of affairs into his hands. 
What we have called his French career lasts 
from this point till 1472. During this period, 
with the single exception of his wars with 
Liége, his field of action lies almost wholly 
within the kingdom of France, and though 
Liege lay within the empire, it had at this 
time a closer practical connection with France 
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than with Germany. Charles’s French do- 
minions consisted mainly of the Duchy of 
Burgundy and the counties of Artois and 
Flanders, the last being strictly a French fief, 
though circumstances have always tended to 
unite that province together with some of its 
neighbors into a system of their own, distinct 
alike from France and from Germany. There 
was also that fluctuating territory in Picardy, 
the towns on the Somme, so often pledged, 
recovered, ceded, and conquered within the 
space of so few years. These possessions alone 
made him the most powerful of French princes, 
to say nothing of the fiefs beyond the king- 
dom, which helped to make him wellnigh 
the most powerful of European princes. As 
a French prince, we find him the leader of a 
coalition of French princes against their com- 
mon suzerain. The object of Lewis was to 
make France a compact monarchy ; the object 
of Charles and his fellows was to keep France 
as nearly as might be in the same state as Ger- 
many. But when the other French princes 
had been gradually conquered, won over, or 
got rid of in some way or other by the crafty 
policy of Lewis, Charles remained no longer 
the chief of a coalition of French princes, but 
the personal rival, the deadly enemy, of the 
French king. As Mr. Kirk truly says :— 

««The career of Charles the Bold natu- 
rally divides itself into two periods. During 
the first he was chiefly engaged in attempts 

-to undermine the French monarchy. The 
second period was occupied with efforts to es- 
tablish a power which should rise beside and 
overtop that monarchy.’’—ii. 142. 

The object of Charles now was, not to 
weaken the French monarchy in the charac- 
ter of one of its vassals, but to throw it into 
the shade, to dismember, perhaps to conquer, 
it, in the character of a foreign sovereign. 
For this end probably, more than for any 
other, he sought to be King of the Romans, 
King of Burgundy, King of England. For 
this end he strove to gather together province 
after province, so as to form his scattered ter- 
ritories into a kingdom greater than that 
of France. As he had found that the French 


monarchy was too strong for him in his 
character of 2 French vassal, be would no 
longer be a Frenchman at all. He felt no 
longer as a prince of the house of Valois; he 
fell back on his ancestors by the mother’s 
side, and spoke of himself sometimes as Por- 
tuguese, sometimes as English. To curb and 
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weaken the now hostile and foreign realm he 
would form a state which should completely 
hem it in from the North Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. That is to say, he would revive 
the ancient kingdom of Lorraine * as it stood 
at the first great division of the empire of 
Charles the Great. And undoubtedly it 
would have been for the permanent interest 
of Europe if he had succeeded in his attempt. 
It would be one of the greatest of political 
blessings if a Duke or King of Burgundy or 
Lorraine could suddenly appear now. A 
strong independent power interposed between 
France and Germany t would release the 
world from many difficulties, and would in- 
sure the world against many dangers. It 
would, in fact, accomplish, in a much more 
thorough-going way, the objects which mod- 
ern statesmen have tried to accomplish by 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Savoy. How vain such guaran- 
tees are the experience of the last few years 
has taught us. But the kingdom which 
Charles dreamed of, had it been held together 
long enough to acquire any consistency, would 
have needed no guarantee, but would have 
stood by its own strength. Such a state 
would, indeed, have had two great points of 
weakness,—its enormous extent of frontier ¢ 
and the heterogeneous character of its popu- 
lation. But German and Italian neighbors 
would hardly have been more dangerous to 
Burgundy than they have been to France, 
and such a Burgundy would have been far 
better able to resist the aggressions of France 
than Germany and Italy have been. The 
inhabitants would certainly have been made up 
of very discordant elements, but they would 
have been less discordant than the elements 
to be found in the modern ‘ empire ”’ of Aus- 
tria, and they would have had a common inter- 


* Charles, of course, aimed at restoring a king- 
dom of Burgundy, not of Lorraine ; but the extent 
of the dominions which he either actually possessed 
or is believed to have aimed at, would answer very 
nearly to the ancient kingdom of Lorraine, while it 
would far surpass the extent of any of the successive 
kingdoms of Burgundy, of none of which did the 
Netherlands form any part. In fact, the County of 
Burgundy is the only ground common % Charles’s 
actual dominions and to the later Burgundian king- 
dom. His dominions in Picardy and Elsass lay be- 
yond the limits of either Burgundy or Lorraine in 
any sense. 

+ ‘Ut inter Germanos Francosque medius impe- 
rans, utrisque terrorem incuteret.” Heuter. 1. v, ¢. 
1] 


$On this point see “ Johannes von Muller,” b. iv. 
c, 8, note 469, 
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est ina way that the subjects of Austria have 
not. Perhaps, indeed, a common interest and 
a common government might, in course of 
time, have fused them together as closely as the 
equally discordant elements in modern Swit- 
zerland have been fused together. Anyhow, 
the great dream of Charles, the formation of 
a barrier power between France and Ger- 
many, is one which, if it only could be carried 
out, would be most desirable for Europe to 
have carried out. Statesmen of a much 
later age than Charles the Bold have dreamed 
of the kingdom of Burgundy as the needful 
counterpoise to the power of France. But 
though the creation of such a state would be 
highly desirable now, it does not follow that 
it was desirable then, still less that any 
prince or people of those days could be ex- 
pected to see that it was desirable. With 
the map of Europe now before us, it seems 
madness in Switzerland, or in any other small 
and independent state, to league itself with 
France and Austria to destroy a Duke of Bur- 
gundy. That is to say, it is very easy to be 
a Prometheus after the fact. But neither 
princes nor republics can be expected to look 
on so many centuries before them. Austria 
was in those days the least threatening of all 
powers. Its sovereigns were small German 
dukes, who had much ado to keep their own 
small dominions together. In fact, the Duke 
of Austria with whom we have to do was only 
a titular Duke of Austria; his capital was 
not Vienna but Innspruck; his dominions 
consisted of the County of Tyrol and the Swa- 
bian and Alsatian lordships of his house. 
And it would have been only by a miracu- 
lous foresight of which history gives few ex- 
amples that a citizen of Switzerland or of 
any other, country could have perceived that 
France was a power really more dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe than Burgundy was. 
Lewis seemed to have quite enough to do to 
maintain his power in his own kingdom, 


+ while Charles seemed to ride through the 
‘ whole world, going forth conquering and to 


conquer. In this case, as in all others, we 
must try t@ throw ourselves into the position 
of the times, and not to judge of everything 
according to the notions of our own age. 
The warning is important, because by some 
writers, * though not very conspicuously by 

* As, for instance, in the additional notes signed 


D. L. H. in the French translation of “ Muller’s His- 
tory of Switzerland.” 
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Mr. Kirk, it is made part of the case against 
the Confederates, that they helped to destroy 
a power which was really useful to them as 
a check upon France. This, as we have said, 
is perfectly true in a modern European point 
of view; but the Swiss of the fifteenth cen- 
tury could not see with the eyes of the nine- 
teenth century. And valuable as a kingdom 
of Burgundy would have been in a Euro- 
pean point of view, it is by no means clear 
that it would have been equally valuable in a 
Swiss point of view. Indeed, it is hard to 
see how its existence could have been consist- 
ent with the retention of Swiss independence 
in any shape. 

We have thus reached the great point of 
controversy,—the origin of the famous war 
between Charles the Bold and the Swiss. 
As we before said, the popular conception of 
this war is simply that Charles, a powerful 
and encroaching prince, was overthrown in 
three great battles by the petty common- 
wealths which he had expected easily to at- 
tach to his dominion. As the scenes of two 
of these battles lie within the modern boun- 
daries of Switzerland, people fancy that the 
warfare of the Swiss was purely defensive ; 
that they were fighting on their own soil 
against a foreign invader. Inshort, Granson 
and Morat are placed side by side with Mor- 
garten and Sempach. Such a view as this 
implies complete ignorance of the history ; 
it implies ignorance of the fact that it was the 
Swiss who made war upon Charles, and not 
Charles who made war upon the Swiss ; it im- 
plies ignorance of the fact that Charles’s army 
never set foot on proper Swiss territory at all, 
that Granson and Morat were, at the begin- 
ning of the war, no part of the possessions of 
the Confederation. To those who go a litile 
further into the matter the war appears, 
though not immediately defensive, to have 
been in every way justifiable in right and in 
poliey ; it is held to have been provoked, 
though not by actual invasion on the part of 
Charles, yet by various wrongs and insults at 
the hands of his officers, and by the cruellest 
oppression inflicted on a neighboring and al- 
lied people. In this view, the Swiss, in be- 
ginning the war, simply took the bull by the 
horns, and attacked a power which was on 
the very point ofattacking them. Theagency 
of the King of France is too plain to be alto- 
gether kept outof sight ; but his interference 





would be held to be confined to merely fo- 
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menting a quarrel which had already arisen, 
and aiding—after his peculiar fashion—the 
Confederates in a struggle in which he had 
the deepest possible interest, but which would 
have taken place equally had he not existed. 

Something like this, we imagine, would be 
the notion of most of those who, without hav- 
ing examined very minutely into details, have 
yeta knowledge of the history somewhat deeper 
than mere popular talk. Those whoare used 
‘vo look at the matter in this light will cer- 
tainly be somewhat amazed at the way in 
which the story is told by Mr. Kirk. It is 
rather unlucky that Mr. Kirk breaks off his 
narrative at a critical point ; namely, at the 
Swies declaration of war in October, 1474. 
One might have thought that, after having 
brought the career of his hero so near to its 
end, it would have been better to delay the 
publication of any part of the work till the 
completion of the third volume would have 
allowed of the publication of the whole. 
However, as it is, we have before us Mr. 
Kirk’s account of the origin of the war ; but 
for his account of the war itself we have to 
wait awhile. In his view,—a view not really 
new, though doubtless new to most of his 
readers,—Charles was wholly in the right, 
and the Confederates wholly in the wrong. 
Charlee had no hostile intentions toward the 
Confederates, but was full of the most friendly 
dispositions toward them. The mass of the 
Swiss people had as little wish to quarrel 
with Charles as Charles had to quarrel with 
them. The alleged grounds of complaint 
were either matters with which the Swiss 
had no concern, or else mere trifles which the 
duke would have at once redressed on a frank 
understanding. The war was wholly the de- 
vice of Lewis of France, who thought it would 
be more convenient to overthrow his great 
adversary by the arms of the Swiss than by 
his own. He bribed and cajoled certain citi- 
zens of Bern, Nicholas von Diessbach at their 
head ; they gradually won over, by the same 
arguments, first their own city and then the 
rest of the League. The Swiss were thus 
gradually led into a disgraceful treaty which 
made them the pensioners of France ; into an 
unnatural alliance with their old enemy of 
Austria ; into complicity in the infliction of a 
deadly wrong on the Duke of Brugundy in 
the seizure and execution of his governor, Pe- 
ter von Hagenbach, and lastly into an open 
declaration of war against an old neighbor 
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and ally who had never done or intended 
them any wrong. The war against Charles 
was 80 far from being defensive that it was 
utterly unprovoked ; it was not even a war 
of policy ; it was a war in which the Swiss 
appeared merely as the ‘‘ hired bravos ”’ of a 
power which had corrupted them. The vic- 
tories of Granson, Morat, and Nancy may be 
glorious as mere displays of valor, but they 
were unrighteous triumphs won in a cause 
in which the victors had no interest; instead 
of being classed with Sempach and Morgarten, 
they ought rightly to be classed ‘with the 
.displays of Swiss mercenary valor; in later 
times, when the Confederates were simply 
serving a8 hirelings in the armies of foreign 
princes. 

We believe that this is a fair exposition of 
the view which Mr. Kirk now brings, as far as 
we know, for the first time before English and 
American readers. Butitis a view which, as 
we have before said, is far from being unknown 
in Switzerland itself. It was first propounded 
by the late Baron Frederick de Gingins-la- 
Sarraz, a Vaudois scholar who had specially 
devoted himself to the antiquities of Bur- 
gundy, in all the many senses of that wander- 
ing name. His yapers on the subject will 
be found reprinted as an Appendix to the 
sixth and seventh volumes of M. Monnard’s 
French translation—not a very accurate trans- 
lation, by the way—of Johannes von Muller’s 
great history of the Swiss Confederation. A 
view setting forth some of the same points, 
though widely differing on others, is main- 
tained by John Caspar Zellweger, of Trogen 
in Appenzell, in a most elaborate essay,* fol- 
lowed by a large collection of unpublished 
documents, printed in the fifth volume of the 
‘* Archiv fiir Schweizerische Geschichte ’’ (Zii- 
rich, 1847). It is not for us to guess how 
many of Mr. Kirk’s readers, British or Amer- 
ican, are likely to have read Zellweger, or De 
Gingins, or even Johannes von Miiller him- 
self. For our own part, we are bound to 
‘confess that, though we have read al! three, 
and somewhat besides, yet there is a great 
deal beyond which we have not read. Swiss 
historical works, both original authorities 
and modern writers, are not very common in 
England, and cannot always be got at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And the best authorities for 
this period consist of documents, documents, 


* Versuch die wahren Grunde des burgundischen 
Krieges aus den Quellen darzustellen und die daru- 
ber verbreiteten irrigen Ansichten zu berichtigen.” 
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But as yet, with all its advances, the League 
itself had not set foot on ‘* Welsh ’’—that 
is, Romance-speaking—ground. Neufchitel, 
Geneva, Vaud, even Freiburg, were not yet 
members or even allies of the Confederation, 
though some of them stood in close relation 
to the particular Canton of Bern. All these 
are points which must be carefully borne in 
mind, lest the history be misconceived through 
being looked at through too modern a me- 
dium. Above all, the strictly German char- 
acter of the League, and its close relation to 
_ the empire, must never be allowed to pass 
out of mind. Mr. Kirk seems hardly to 
realize how thoroughly German in feeling as 
well as in speech the Swiss cantons still were. 
The German national spirit breathes strongly 
in the Swiss Chronicles ; the war is a nation- 
al war between ‘‘ Teutsch ’’ and ‘‘ Welsch ; ”’ 
the Confederate troops are constantly joined 
with those of Austria and the Free Cities, 
under the common name of Germans, in a 
way which would hardly be done by any 
Swiss writer now. As to their relations to 
the empire, we have the manifest fact that 
the imperial summons is put prominently for- 
ward in the Swiss declaration of war against 
Burgundy. The Confederates make war upon 
Duke Charles at the bidding of their gracious 
lord, the Emperor of the Romans. Mr. Kirk 
rather sneers at this, and asks whether the 
Swiss were on all other occasions equally obe- 
dient to the orders of the chief of the empire. 
Now we certainly do not believe that mere 
loyalty to any emperor, least of all to such an 
emperor as Frederick the Third, would have 
led the Swiss intoa war to which they were 
not prompted by nearer interests. But it does 
not at all follow that the prominence given to 
the imperial summons was mere pretence. 
The Swiss, like the other members of the em- 
pire, had little scruple in acting against the 
emperor when it was convenient to do so ; 
still it was a great point to have the imperial 
name on their side whenever they could; it 
gave a formal legitimacy to their doings, and 
doubtless really satisfied the consciences of 
many who might otherwise have hesitated as 
to the right course. And in truth .the rela- 
tions of the Swiss to the empire had commonly 
been very friendly. Certain emperors and 
kings of the Austrian house, Frederick him- 
self among them, had indeed been guilty of 
wrongs against the Confederacy, but in pur- 
suit not of imperial but of Austrian interest. 
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But with emperors of other lines the League 
had commonly stood well ; the war of Charles 
the Fourth against Ziirich is the only im- 
portant exception. The great Fredericks,* 
Henry the Seventh, Lewis of Bavaria, and 
Sigismund, had always been on the very best 
terms both with the old Forest Cantons and 
with the more extended League. There can 
be no doubt that the name of Czesar still 
commanded a deep reverence throughout the 
cantons, which died away only as the impe- 
rial title sank into merely one of the ele- 
ments of greatness in the dangerous house of 
Austria. It is evident that, in the war with 
Charles, the Swiss, though certainly never 
forgetting their own interests, sincerely felt 
that they were fighting for German nation- 
ality and for the majesty of that empire with 
which German nationality was so closely 
identified. That the emperor himself, when 
he had once stirred them up, disgracefully left 
them in the lurch proves nothing as to the 
original feeling ; when their blood was once 
up, they were not likely to turn back for 
king, Caesar, or pontiff. 

In fact, this German character of the war, 
this old controversy between ‘‘ Teutsch ”’ and 
‘¢ Welsch,’”’ has not been without influence 
on the present controversy itself. The Baron 
de Gingins, by modern political arrangements 
a Swiss citizen, but by descent and feeling an 
old Savoyard noble, writes much as a Sa- 
voyard or Burgundian noble might have writ- 
ten at the time. His ancestors had fought in 
the war, not on the Swiss, but on the Bur- 
gundian side; his own castle of La-Sarraz 
had been burned by the invading Germans. 
And these events of the fifteenth century have 
their influence on the writings of the his- 
torical inquirer of the nineteenth. We do 
not mean that De Gingins is intentionally 
unfair ; we have no reason to believe him s0 ; 
but he takes a side, and that side is not the 
Swiss side. He writes in a different way 
from Johannes von Miiller, just as a French- 
man and an Englishman write in differ- 
ent ways about the campaigns of Henry the 
Fifth. 

But the feelings of German nationality, 


* Of course in their day the extended League did 
not exist. But the three original cantons wero 
doubtless already bound together by that traditional 
tie which later written engagements only confirmed; 
and the Swabians of those cantons were among the 
most devoted supporters of the great Swabian 
Caesars. 
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and of loyalty to the empire, though they 
were elements in the case which must not be 
left out, were certainly not the moving causes 
of the war between Charles and the Confed- 
erates. They might well turn the balance 
with those who were doubtful ; but they were 
not the things which stirred up men’s minds 
in the first instance. What, then, was the 
character of the war? We have seen that it 
was not a war of the Morgarten type, a war 
of pure defensive heroism. Was it, then, as 
De Gingins and Mr. Kirk would have us be- 
lieve, a war of mere brigandage, an ungrate- 
ful attack upon an old friend under the influ- 
ence of the bribes of a concealed enemy? Or 
shall we, with Zellweger, look upon it asa 
war which was brought about by the corrupt 
intrigues of Lewis the Eleventh with Nicholas 
von Diessbach,—a war in which the Confeder- 
ates generally were deluded by these crafty 
men, but one in which they themselves could 
not be fairly looked upon as wanton aggres- 
sors ? 

This last view is one which seems to us to 
come much nearer to the truth than Mr. 
Kirk's; indeed, we should be disposed to go 
a little farther on behalf of the Confederates 
than Zellweger seems disposed to do. It 
seems to us that the war was no more a war 
of pure brigandage than it was a war of pure 
defensive heroism. It was rather, like most 
other wars, a war of policy—whether of good 
or of bad policy is another question; a war 
which had something to be said for it and 
something to be said against it; a war which 
an honest man might advocate, and which an 
honest man might oppose. It seems to us, 
like most other wars, to have had its origin 
ina combination of causes, none of which 
alone would have brought it about. The 
money of King Lewis was doubtless one im- 
portant element among others; but we do 
not believe that it was the sole determining 
cause. 

Putting then out of sight for a moment 
the question of French influence in the busi- 
ness, had the Old League of Upper Germany 
any good reason for making war upon the 
Dake of Burgundy? It seems to us that they 
had as good grounds for war as nations com- 
monly have for wars which are not purely 
defensive ; but it also seems to us that the 
quarrels which formed the ostensible casus 
belli would easily have been made up by a 
frank understanding between the parties, if 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. xxv. 1187 





it had not been the interest of other powers 
to foment their differences. 

There can be no sort of doubt that Charles 
had no immediate intention of attacking the 
Swiss. Indeed, whatever were his ultimate 
intentions, it was clearly his interest to keep 
on good terms with them while he was pros- 
ecuting his other conquests. It is also clear 
that the great mass of the Confederates had 
no sort of wish to quarrel with Charles. His 
father Philip bad been an old friend anda 
good neighbor ; and, whatever we say of Ha- 
genbach, Charles personally had certainly 
done the Confederates no actual wrong. 
But it does not follow from this that peace 
was the best policy, or that the war was 
without excuse. 

Two questions here arise. First, was the 
general position of Charles really threaten- 
ing to the Confederates, so as to make it good 
policy to attack him while he could still be 
attacked in concert with powerful allies, in- 
stead of waiting merely to be devoured the 
last? Secondly, were there any particular 
acts on the part of Charles which, apart from 
these more distant considerations, rendered 
immediate hostilities justifiable ? 

On the former ground, the advocates of 
war could make out at least a very plausible 
case. Charles was, by various means, an- 
nexing province after province, in a way 
which pointed to settled schemes of annexa- 
tion which put all his neighhors in jeopardy. 
He had annexed Gelders; he had annexed 
Elsass ; he was clearly aiming at uniting his 
scattered dominions by the annexation of 
Lorraine ; he was besieging Neuss, a German 
town, in a quarrel with which he had not the 
least concern, in-a dispute about the rightful 
possession of the Archbishopric of Cologne,* 
—a question surely to be judged at the tri- 
bunal of the emperor or the pope, and not to 
be decided by the arms of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. All these were facts known to all 
the world. All the world knew also how 
Charles had, in 1473, gone to Trier, with a 

*Charles’s policy with regard to the See of Co- 
logne seems to be the same as his earlier policy 
toward Liege. As he could hardly annex the bish- 
opric to his dominions, his object wa sto convert 
the ecclesiastical sovereign into his instrument. 
Charles, however, is said to have meditated the an- 
nexation by imperial authority of the four great 
ecclesiastical principalities which intersected his 
dominions in the Netherlands, the Bishoprics of 


Utrecht, Liege, Cambray, and Tournay. Heuter. 
lib, v. & 8. 
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crown and sceptre ready made, to be raised 
by the emperor. to the rank of king of some 
kingdom or other, and how, when everything 
was ready for the ceremony, Caesar Augustus 
had suddenly decamped, and had left the 
duke to pack up his crown and sceptre and 
go home again. More lately, there were 
rumors, true or false, that the restoration of 
the kingdom was designed again, that Charles 
was to be Imperial Vicar throughout the old 
Burgundy, that the Free Imperial City of 
Besangon was to become his capital, that he 
was negotiating with good King Réné for the 
cession or inheritance of Provence. All these 
things were enough to frighten anybody, es- 
pecially those who dwelt within the limits 
which would naturally be assigned to the re- 
vived kingdom. The original cantons, in- 
deed, lay without the borders of Burgundy 
in any sense; but Bern and her allies of 
Solothurn and Freiburg all stood on old Bur- 
gundian soil, and they were far from being 
forgetful of the fact.* The re-establishment 
of the Burgundian kingdom would thus, if 
it did not altogether destroy the Confedera- 
tion, at least dismember it, despoil it of its 
greatest city, and give the eastern cantons a 
powerful foreign king, instead of one of their 
own Confederates, as their western neighbor. 
Any serious prospect of such a change was 
enough to alarm the whole Confederacy ; the 
least hint of the possibility of such a thing 
was surely enough to alarm Bern. Bern, 
then, more directly threatened, and better 
versed than her sisters in the general politics 
of the world, naturally took the lead in the 
movement. That the older cantons lagged 
behind is nothing wonderful: Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden were far less directly threat- 
ened, and their position and manner of life 
naturally hindered them from keeping so keen 
an eye on the general politics of the world as 
the astute and polished statesman of Bern. 
That Bern therefore was eager for war, while 
¢ “Als Krone im Burgundenreich, 
Als freier Stadte Krone, 
Als reiner Spiegel, der zugleich 
Ganz mal-und mackel ohne: 
Wird Bern geruhmt alluberall 
Von Jungen wie von Greisen, 


Auch muss den grossen Heldensal 
Das ganze Deutschland preisen.” 


Lied uber die Gugler, 1376, in Rochholz’s Eidge- 
nossische Lieder-Chronik (Bern, 1842). It is much 
to be regretted thatthe compiler of this collection 
should have modernized the language of the old 
songs in the way that he has done. 
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the other cantons somewhat unwillingly fol- 
lowed her lead, was just what the circum- 
stances of the case would naturally lead us 
to expect. The alliance with Austria was 
a necessary part of any scheme of hostility 
against Burgundy. It, of course, offended all 
Swiss traditional sentiment: Austria had up 
to this moment always been their enemy, 
while Burgundy had long been their friend, 
and had only ceased to be so under Austrian 
influence. But such a feeling was purely 
sentimental. If Burgundy was really dan- 
gerous, Austria was a natural ally. Sigis- 
mund, far too weak to do the Swiss any mis- 
chief by himself, was yet strong enough to 
give them valuable help against a common 
enemy. 

The particular grievances alleged against 
the Burgundian government were just of that 
sort which can be easily got over when both 
parties are so disposed, but which easily lead 
to war when the mind of either side is exas- 
perated on other grounds. That the Swiss 
had real grievances cannot be denied ; their 
merchants had been seized, the Bernese terri- 
tory had been violated, their allies of Miubl- 
hausen had been attacked. We cannot doubt 
that Peter von Hagenbach had used violent 
and insulting language toward the Confeder- 
ates. But, except the attack on Mihlhausen, 
none of these were Charles’s own acts; for 
the affair of Miihlhausen he had an excuse 
which might seem just to himself, though it 
hardly would seem so to the Confederates ; 
for the acts of Hagenbach and others he 
was quite ready to make reasonable atone- 
ment. But it was not the interest of France, 
it was not the interest of Bern, it was perhaps 
not the more remote interest of the whole 
League, that such atonem@nt should be ac- 
cepted. 

We freely grant to Mr. Kirk that the exe- 
cution of Hagenbach was a breach of the law 
of nations. Whatever were his crimes, nei- 
ther the Duke of Austria, nor the Confederates, 
nor the Free Cities of the Rhine, had any sort 
of right to judge him. He was an officer of 
the Duke of Burgundy, in a country of which 
the Duke of Burgundy had a lawful, though 
only a temporary, possession. His deeds, if 
left unpunished, might form a casus belli 
against his master ; we might be inclined to 
shut our eyes if he had perished in a popular 
tumult ; but his solemn judicial trial was a 
mere mockery of justice. But it is quite in 
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vain that Mr. Kirk attempts to whitewash 
the man himself. His resolute and Christian 
end, acknowledged by his bitterest enemies,* 
proves very little. Men often die well who 
have lived ill. And Hagenbach at least knew 
that he was dying by an unjust sentence. 
But the genuine and bitter hatred of all the 
Alsatian and Swabian towns could not have 
been excited for nothing. The whole people 
of Breisach were not in the pay of King 
Lewis, nor had they all been led astray by 
the eloquence of Nicholas von Diessbach. 
The fact is plain; they revolted against a 
cruel, lustful, and insolent ruler. ~The par- 
ticular stories in KOnigshoven and elsewhere 
may perhaps be lies, or at any rate exagger- 
ations ; but even slander has some regard to 
probability. The real actions of Hagenbach 
must have been very bad for people to in- 
vent such stories about him. ‘Fhe particular 
grounds of indignation were just those which 
do most stir up men’s indignation ; namely, 
lustful excess combined with violence and in- 
sult. It is quite in vain for Mr. Kirk to 
soften down the stories of Hagenbach into his 
being merely ‘¢a man of immoral life.”” Peo- 
ple do not rise up against mere immorality in 
a ruler; it sometimes even makes a ruler 
more popular. Philip the Good, Sigismund 
of Austria, Edward of England, the pious 
King of France himself, were all men of im- 
moral life; but we do not find that anybody 
revolted against them on that account.¢ This 
was because, whatever their moral offences, 
they at least abstained from those peculiarly 
galling forms of vice which brought destruc- 
tion on Peter von Hagenbach and on the vic- 
tims of the Sicilian Vespers. 

As we grant to Mr. Kirk the unlawfulness 
of the execution of Hagenbach, we can also 
grant to him another point. The decisive 
point, one may say, of the struggle was when 
Sigismund of Austria reclaimed the lands in 
Elsass which he had pledged to Charles. We 
admit that the repayment of the money—the 
Pfandschilling, as the old chroniclers call it— 
was made in: a way not contemplated in the 
treaty, and that Charles was therefore justi- 


* See Schilling of Luzern, p. 65. 

+ Unless, indeed, we accept that version of the 
quarrel between Warwick and Edward which attrib- 
utes Warwick’s bitterness against the king to an in- 
sult offered by him to the earl’s daughter or niece. 

80, we are approaching the same ground as the 
tales of Hagenbach. Asa general rule, Edward’s 
gallantries seem rather to have made him popular 
than otherwise. 





fied in treating the redemption as a nullity. 
But we think that this admission leaves the 
main case very much as it stood before. The 
important point is the zeal with which the 
various towns helped to subscribe the money, 
and their anxiety to have Sigismund for their 
master or neighbor rather than Charles. Mr. 
Kirk tells us—and we are ready to believe 
it — that the Burgundian government was 
stricter and more regular than the Austrian, 
and that the towns simply. stood out for fran- 
chises which were inconsistent with the gen- 
eral good. So possibly they were; but it 
would have been hard to make the citizens 
of those towns think so. At any rate, we 
may be quite sure that people did not mingle 
their political cries with their Easter hymns 
without some good reason.* 

We hold, then, that, taking all these things 
together,—the generally dangerous designs 
of Charles, the particular wrongs done by 
Hagenbach and others, the oppression of 
neighboring and friendly commonwealths, the 
summons to the Confederates in the name of 
the emperor,—there would be quite enough to 
explain and even to justify the Swiss declara- 
tion of war. And the peculiar position of 
Bern fully explains and justifies her eagerness 
and the backwardness of the other cantons. 
All that did happen might possibly have hap- 
pened, even though the gold and the intrigues 
of King Lewis had played no important part 
in the business. But we are far from deny- 
ing that they did play a very important part. 
They clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 
They made that certain which otherwise would 
have been only possible; they hastened what 
otherwise might have been delayed; they 
made a quarrel irreconcilable which other- 
wise might have been made up, at least for a 
season. We do not doubt that the finger of 
Lewis was to be traced everywhere, at Bern, 
at Innspruck, in the Alsatian towns, seizing 
opportunities, removing difficulties, aggravat- 
ing what needed to be aggravated, and soften- 
ing what needed to be softened. We do not 
doubt that the Confederates were made the 

*The Easter Song of 1474 ran thus :— 

“Christ ist erstanden, der Landvogt ist gefangen ; 
Des sollend wir fro syn. 

Siegmund soll unser Trost syn, Kyrie eleison. 

War er nit gefangen, so war’s ubel gangen ; 


Seyd er nun gefangen ist, hilft him nut syn bose 
List.’ 


J. v. Muller. b. iv. 6, vii. note 572. So Schilling 
of Luzern, p. 66, 
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tool of a policy which few among them un- 
derstood, except the special agents of Lewis. 
All that we say is that Lewis’s interference was 
not the sole explanation of the matter ; that, 
though a very important influence, it was 
only one conspiring influence among several ; 
that the Confederates had at least a plausible 

against Charles ; and that they might 
conceivably have acted as they did, though 
Lewis had never existed. So far as they 
were unduly or unworthily influenced by the 
tempter, they had their appropriate reward ; 
when they were once committed to the strug- 
gle with the power of Burgundy, thefr royal 
ally forsook them no less basely than their 
imperial lord, and the pernicious habits in- 
troduced by this first handling of French 
gold remained the disgrace and bane of the 
Swiss commonwealths till the stain was wiped 
out in our own day. 

Still it is not fair to look upon even these 
dangerous dealings with Lewis with the eyes 
of the nineteenth century. Every man who 
took the king’s money was not necessarily 
acting corruptly. No doubt it would have 
been nobler to refuse to touch a sou of it in 
any case. The high-minded refusal of Frei- 
burg at the time of the king’s first offers reads 
like some of the noblest stories of the best 
days of old Rome. To take the money, 
whether for a commonwealth or for an indi- 
vidual, was dangerous and degrading ; but 
it was far from being so dangerous or so de- 
grading as the like conduct would be now. 
We have no right to say that either a com- 
monwealth or an individual was bribed or 
bought, unless it can be shown that he or 
they were induced by gifts to adopt a line of 
conduct which their unbought judgments con- 
demned. Diessbach may have been a traitor 
of this kind ; Zellweger demands his condem- 
nation as well as Mr. Kirk, and Bern and 
Switzerland can afford to give him up. But 
we must not extend the same harsh measure 
to every man who grasped a few gold pieces 
from the royal storehouse. It might be a re- 
ward; it might be a subvention; it was not 
necessarily a bribe, a8 we now count bribes. 
We have a feeling nowadays about taking 
money at all which had no sort of existence 
in the fifteenth century. In those days, men 
freely took what they could get: judges took 
presents from suitors, and ambassadors took 
presents from the princes to whom they were 
deputed ; sovereigns and their councillors be- 
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came the pensioners of other sovereigns ; 
kings on their progresses did not scruple to 
receive purses filled with gold as an earnest of 
the love of their subjects. And many of these 
practices long survived the days of Charles 
the Bold. The English patriots of the reign 
of Charles the Second took the money of Lewis 
the Fourteenth as freely as Aratos in old times 
took the money of King Ptolemy. But nei- 
ther Aratos nor Algernon Sidney could be 
fairly called corrupt; the interest of the pa- 
triot was, in either case, believed to be the 
same as the interest of the foreign king, and 
the patriot did not disdain the foreign king’s 
money as help given to the common cause. 
The subventions publicly granted by Lewis 
the Eleventh to the several cantons were 
really of much the same nature as the sub- 
sidies in which England not so long ago dealt 
very largely. In all these cases there is 
much of danger and temptation in handling 
the seducing metal, but the mere act is not 
of itself necessarily corrupt. The worst to 
be said of the Swiss is that, in a not very 
scrupulous age, they did not show themselves 
conspicuously better than other people. The 
friends of France took the king’s money, and 
the friends of Burgundy took the duke’s; 
for Charles had his paid partisans also, though 
he was both less bountiful and less discreet 
in the business than his rival. In taking for- 
eign money, as in serving as mercenaries, the 
Swiss simply did like the rest of the world ; 
only various circumstances made these bad 
habits more conspicuous and more permanent 
in them than in other nations. These trans- 
actions with Lewis were the beginning of these 
evil practices, — practices which seriously 
lowered the dignity and independence of the 
Swiss people down to the abolition of the mil- 
itary capitulations by the constitution of 1848. 
An individual Swiss can now sell himself toa 
foreign power, just as an individual English- 
man can; but no Swiss commonwealth can 
now, as a commonwealth, sell its citizens to 
the service of strangers. The origin of these 
degrading habits is to be traced to the war of 
Burgundy ; but it is not fair to speak, as De 
Gingins and Mr. Kirk do, of the war of Bur- 
gundy itself as an instance of mercenary ser- 
vice. We believe that in that war the Swiss 
were neither strictly fighting for their hearths 
and homes, nor yet basely shedding their 
blood in an alien quarrel. They were fight- 
ing in a war of policy, a war into which they 
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had drifted, as the phrase is, through a vari- 
ety of influences, the diplomacy and the gold 
of Lewis being one among several. 

The Swiss then acted simply like other peo- 
ple, neither better nor worse ; only there isa 
sort of disposition in many people specially to 
blame the Swiss if they did not act better 
than other people. They were republicans, 

,and ought to have set examples of all the 
republican virtues. But in truth the Swiss 
of that age were not theoretical republi- 
cans at all. They had the strongest possi- 

_ple attachment to the rights of their own 
cities and districts ; but they had no notion 

‘ whatever of the rights of man. They had no 
rhetorical horror of kings, such as appears in 
some measure among the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and in a form of exaggerated carica- 
ture among the French revolutionists. In 
truth, they were subjects of a king; they 
had indeed no king but Cesar; but Czesar 
was their king, though they had contrived 
to cut down his royal powers to a vanishing 
point. Again, people often fancy that the 
Swiss of that day were a mere people of shep- 
herds and mountaineers, like the Swiss of a 
hundred and fifty years earlicr. They ex- 
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pect to find in every part of the Confedera- 
tion the supposed simple virtues of the in- 
habitants of the Forest Cantons. But the 
refined and skilful statesmen and diplomatists 
of the Bernese aristocracy were men of quite 
another mould. They lived in the great 
world of general politics, and were neither 
better nor worse than other people who lived 
init. Their standard was doubtless always 
higher than that of the mere slaves of a court; 
but we have no right to expect from them 
an impossible career of heroic virtue; it is 
enough if they reach the costemporary 
standard of fair, honest men in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Kirk, as we have said, breaks off at 
the opening of the war. One important part 
of the subject is therefore almost wholly omit- 
ted,—the complicated relations of the house of 
Savoy to Burgundy, Switzerland, and France. 
But we will not forestall Mr. Kirk’s conclud- 
ing volume ; we shall look for it with anxi- 
ety; and if he will only fall back on the bet- 
ter manner of his earlier chapters, it will 
contain a narrative which no amount of dis- 
agreement can render other than pleasant and 
profitable to the reader. 








FASHIONABLE Srvarnc.—Mr. Charles Reade, 
in his ** Hard Cash,’? makes Dr. Sampson say 
many true things ; but few more acceptably so 
than in the following little bit of a dialogue, 
which we extract for the benefit of lady singers, 
professional and amateur :— 


** Sampson.~—Moi—dear—madam, they all sing 
alike ; just as they all write alike. I can hardly 
tell one fashionable tune from another ; and no- 
body can tell one word from another, when they 
cut out all the consonants. N’listen to me. This 
is what I heard sung by a lady last night :— 


| 


«¢Ee un Da’ei u aa an 00 
By 00 eeeeyee aa 
Vaullee, vaullee, vaullee, vaullee, 
Vaullee om is igh eeaa, 
An ellin in is ud.’ 


** Mrs. Dodd.—That sounds like gibberish. 
‘* Sampson.—It is gibberish; but it’s Dryden- 
ish in articulating mouths. It is :-— ; 


“«¢He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate 


Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood.’” 








Spurrovs PHotograrus.—Purchasers of s0- 
called ‘* portraits,’’ we fear, are frequently im- 
posed on. The following extract from a letter 
shows how portraits are manufactured at the an- 
tipodes : “* H. and I went a few days ago to see 
the White Swan Hotel, in Chandos Street, kept 


iby a Mrs. Haller, who has a pretty daughter. 


As soon as H. saw the latter, he said, ‘ Bless 
me, how like you are to the Princess Alexan- 
dra!’ © Yes,’ said the young lady, laughing, 
‘TI believe so.? * Indeed you are,’ continued H.; 
‘has nobody ever told you so?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ re- 
plied the other, laughing again ; and then added 
in an undertone, ‘To tell the truth, I have stood 
for a portrait of the princess, and many hun- 
dreds of my likenesses have been sold for hers.’ 
Then she explained that a photographic artist 
who frequented the house had asked her to 
oblige him by ‘standing’ for the purpose, and 
for the fun of the thing she had consented ; and 
that is the way in which some of the ‘ exact’ 
likenesses of the princess have been produced.””?— 





Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 


London Review. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

KATES ATTEMPT AT BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

Ir was impossible for Kate to find any op- 
portunity of making the contemplated attack 
on Captain Ellingham that evening. Wher 
she returned to the drawing-room, the gentle- 
men had come in from the dining-room and 
were listening toa song by Miss Margaret. 
It was the celebrated air from Robert lc Dia- 
ble that she was singing ; and she sang it well 
and very effectively, but with that thin and 
criarde voice, which French teaching and sen- 
timent and practice seem always to produce, 
and with abundance—ill-natured or severe 
critics of the English school might perhaps 
have said, with too great abundance—of that 
dramatic effect, of which the song is 80 espe- 
cially susceptible. It was Margaret’s favorite 
song and her main cheval de bataille, not only 
because it suited her voice, but also, as she 
would observe, with a very business-like ap- 
preciation of the subject in all its parts and 
bearings, because it suited her face and eyes. 
When she gave the“ Grice! grave. pour 
moi, pour toi!’ with all that eyes as well as 
voice could do to emphasize the poet’s words 
and give irresistible force to the prayer, Kate 
could not help wishing that her sister had to 
make that appeal for, ‘* grace pour moi, pour 
toi,’’ which it would be her task to make to- 
morrow morning to the man who was then 
listening to it. Captain Ellingham did listen 
to Margaret’s song with pleasure and inter- 
est; keenly and critically, one would have 
said, to look at him observing her the while, 
with a curious and slightly smiling expres- 
sion of countenance. He-applauded her at 
the conclusion of her song; but he did not 
approach the piano, nor make: any offer to 
turn over the leaves of her music-book. 
Fred Falconer was not there to hang over 
her chair, and turn the eye part of the stage 
business into a duet with her. But Marga- 
ret was too well-drilled and well-educated a 
girl not to do her work conscientiously and 
to the best of her power under all circum- 
stances. The same spirit prompted her that 
moved the old medizeval artists to carve and 
finish cornice and moulding, even in parts 
which from their position could never meet 
the eye, as carefully as in those portions of 
the work which were destined to universal 

miration. 

And then, after Kate’s song, Mr. Mat sung 
his favorite ‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas,’ which 
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was assuredly appropriate enough to the oc- 
casion ; only Boreas did not cease by any 
means, but quite the contrary. 

And after that, Kate sung that pathetic 
old Sillshire ditty of the sad mutiny time,— 
‘* Parker was my lawful husband ! ”’—which, 
as Mr. Mat said, had the property of always 
compelling him to ‘* make a fool of himself.” 
Tt was natural enough that the matter of 
which Kate’s mind and heart were full, 
should have suggested to her memory that 
eloquent though homely lament of a wife 
sorrowing for a condemned and guilty hus- 
band. And if Kate had been an even per- 
missibly artful girl, instead of the utterly 
unscheming and thoughtlessly open creature 
she was, it might be supposed that she had 
selected her song with a view to preparing 
Captain Ellingham’s heart for the assault to 
be made upon it. If she had had any such 
idea in her head, she might have fancied that 
her song had answered itsend. For she sang 
it with infinite pathos ; and the eyes of the 
commander of the Petrel did not remain any 
drier than Mr. Mats. 

And then came the time for the flat can- 
dlesticks and the good-nights. It was quite 
clear that nothing could be done in the mat- 
ter that night. Kate had hardly supposed 
that there was any possibility of getting an 
opportunity before the morrow. Then she 
knew it would be easy enough. Only the 
deferring her hard, hard task till then in- 
volved the suffering of a night of wakeful 
anxiety and thought. 

In the morning, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to fing an opportunity for a téte-d-téte 
with Captain Ellingham. He was to drive 
over to Silverton in the gig, starting from the 
Chase at eight in the morning, before the 
family breakfast hour. The same thing had 
occurred more than once before ; and Elling- 
ham had declared that he did not want break- 
fast,—always breakfasted later,—liked a drive 
or a walk before breakfast, etc., ete. But it 
was in too violent contradiction with the 
habits and traditions of all Miss Immy’s life 
and experience for this to be permitted ; and 
an early meal was on the table at half-past 
seven for the departing guest. Upon one of 
these occasions Kate had come down to make 
Captain Ellingham’s breakfast for him; and 
she felt that there would be nothing remark- 
able in her doing so now. Nevertheless, she 
seemed to herself a guilty thing, compassing 
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some forbidden machination as she went down 
to the breakfast-room; and she felt quite 
sure that her face was betraying the agita- 
tion of her mind. 


the pretty forester’s daughter imagined, that 
Kate had any intention of playing the Circe 
to Captain Ellingham, and seeking to detain 
him at Lindisfarn by the exercise of her fas- 
cinations upon him. Her plan, poor child! 
involved a much greater degree of naive ig- 
norance of the world and of things. ‘The first 
scheme, as Winifred imagined it, would have 
been simply impossible of performance. Her 
own was infinitely distasteful to her. 

Captain Ellingham observed at once, as 
she entered the breakfast-room, that her look 
and bearing were not marked by her usual 
bright animation and cheerfulness. 

‘** T am afraid, Miss Lindisfarn, you are not 
quite well this morning. If that is so, I 
should be so grieved to think that you had 
got up earlier than usual on my account,”’ 
said he. 

‘‘] have had a restless night,’’ said Kate, 
in her direct and simple way, driving straight- 
way at her object ; ‘* but it would have made 
the matter no better to have stayed in bed 
this morning ; for I have been kept awake by 
thinking of something that I wanted to say 
to you before you went away to Silverton.” 

‘‘T should think myself most unfortunate,” 
replied Ellingham in much surprise, ** if any 
fault of mine can have made it necessary to 
say what is disagreeable to you.” 

‘* Oh, no, indeed, Captain Ellingham. And 
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mounted the difficulty of beginning, but still 
very nervous. 
‘*T feel sure that I shall think it right to 


do what you think it right to wish me to do, 
Of course, the reader does not imagine, as. 


yet it is very disagreeable to me to say what , 


} must say. And nothing but a belief that 
it is my bounden duty not to shrink from do- 
ing so would induce me to speak to you of 
it.”” 

‘‘ Be assured, Miss Lindisfarn,”’ rejoined 
he, speaking gravely, and in greater aston- 
ishment than ever, ‘‘ that anything you wish 
to say tome will”— He was rather at a 
loss how to proceed, but after a moment’s 
hesitation, continued,—*‘ be listened to by 


me in whatever manner and frame of mind. 


you may wish me to hear it.”’ 
‘Thank you, Captain Ellingham. I was 


: Kate’s business. 


sure you would be kind about it, whether you | 
may think it right to—to act in one way or 
another,’’ said Kate, feeling some little com- , 
fort from the consciousness that she had sur- | 


Miss Lindisfarn,”’ said he, still speaking se- 
riously, and it seemed to her ear at the mo- 
ment, she fancied, somewhat coldly. It was 
impossible that the overture could have been 
received more courteously. Still it seemed 
to her as if his grave seriousness opened her 
eyes yet more than they had been before to 
the gravity of the matter she had to commu- 
nicate to him. 

‘‘T hope so. For indeed, indeed, Captain 
Ellingham, nothing would have induced me 
to speak to you on such a matter except a 
feeling that I should have been acting wrongly 
in not doing so.” 

And as she spoke, poor Kate felt that her 
agitation was increasing,—that the tears were 
rising in her throat, and that she could with 
difficulty prevent them from brimming over 
at her eyes. 

‘What is the nature of the business?” 
said he in a softer and kinder voice; for he 
perceived her distress. 

‘* Is it not part of your duty here, Captain 
Ellingham, to prevent the smugglers from— 
from doing their smuggling? ”’ 

‘‘ That is not only a part, but I may say 
pretty well the whole, of my duty on the Sill- 
shire coast. It is for that purpose that the 
Petrel is here,’’ replied he, smiling, and some- 
what relieved at this discovery of the nature 
of the subject in hand, though still as much 
surprised as ever. 

‘‘ And the government tries, I know, al- 
ways to take away from them the things they 
want to smuggle? ’’ said Kate. 

‘¢ Tries to? Iam afraid, Miss Lindisfarn, — 
you Zillshire volk, as Mr. Mat says, don’t al- 
ways wish us revenue officers all the success 
we deserve, and are apt to laugh at us when 
we don’t succeed. Yes, the government éries 
to take away allsmuggled goods, as you say ; 
and tries its best, though it does not always 
succeed,’’ said the commander of the Petrel, 
becoming still more at his ease respecting 


‘*Yes, I know. They try to hide the 
things and you try to find them. If they 
succeed, they sell them at a good profit ; and 
if you succeed, they lose them, and I don't 
suppose the king is much the richer.” 
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‘* Ah! Miss Lindisfarn, I am afraid it’s 
too clear on which side your sympathies are !”* 
cried Ellingham, laughing. 

‘« But it cannot be the intention of the king 
of the government,” continued Kate, with- 
out manifesting the least inclination to share 
her companion’s cheerfulness ; ‘‘ it cannot be 
their wish, for the sake of a few yards of silk, 
or a little tobacco, to take away or even to 
risk human life.’ 

‘¢ Ah, my dear Miss Lindisfarn,’’ returned 
he, reverting at once to all his previous seri- 
ousness of manner, and beginning to have 
some inkling of a suspicion of what sort the 
business in hand might be, ‘I am afraid you 
hardly sec the matter in itsrightlight. The 
government assuredly has no wish to take 
away men’s lives, as you say ; but law must 
be enforced, and its supremacy vindicated at 
all hazards and at all cost,—at all costs, you 
understand me?” 

‘7 understand, of course,’’ said Kate, 
whose misgivings as to the success of her en- 
terprise were already beginning to be in- 
creased by the tone and scope of Captain 
Ellingham’s words,—‘‘ I understand that if 
you catch the men in the act of smuggling, 
you must prevent them ; you cannot let them 
carry their plans into effect. That would be 
too much to expect,’”’-—a simile passed over 
the revenue officer’s face, as she said these 
words :—** but if it were known beforehand, 
that a lamentable sacrifice of life would be 
the certain result of interfering with the 
smugglers in any particular case, surely, it 
would be right—and humane—and best in 
all ways to—to—to avoid such a misfor- 
tune! ’’ and Kate, as she came near the end 
of her little speech, had clasped her hands, 
partly in sheer nervousness, and partly from 
an unreasoned impulse of supplication, while 
she gazed with wistful and now palpably tear- 
ful eyes into his face. 

Captain Ellingham dropped his before her 
gaze, and remained silent for some seconds. 
Then looking up at her with a full and frank 
glance, and speaking very ‘kindly and gently, 
but still gravely, though with a quiet smile, 
he said,— 

‘*T am very much afraid, my dear Miss 
Kate,’’—it was the first time during the in- 
terview that he had called her so, and Kate 
felt grateful for the friendliness implied in 
that manner of address,—‘*‘ I am very much 
afraid that you have engaged in an attempt 
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to induce an officer in His Majesty's service 
to act in gross violation of his duty,—a high 
crime -and misdemeanor, Miss Kate! ’’ he 
added, while he allowed the kindly smile to 
temper the severity of the words. ‘T am 
quite sure,”’ he continued, with more entire 
seriousness, ‘‘ that you would not, as you 
said, have spoken to me on this matter if you 
had not thought it right. I feel sure, too, 
that I may safely adhere to what J said just 
now,—that I shall think it right todo, what 
you think it right to wish me to do,—aftera 
little reflection. Consider, Miss Lindisfarn, 
what the result would be, if smugglers were 
allowed to effect their purpose whenever they 
chose to say that they would use violence in 
carrying it out if necessary. Why, your 
good sense will show you in an instant that 
not a yard or a pound of goods that came into 
the kingdom would pay duty. The custom- 
house might shut up shop, and the govern- 
ment might whistle for the revenue. Iam 
sure you must see this. If these men resort 
to violence, and if life be lost in enforcing 
the law, their blood will be on their .own 
heads. Unless they use violence, no greater 
misfortune can ensue than the capture cf 
their goods, and themselves.’’ 

‘‘ But they will use violence, deadly vio- 
lence! They are desperate men!” cried Kate, 
wringing her hands. ‘* Can nothing be done 
to prevent bloodshed ? ”” 

‘‘My dear Miss Kate,’ said Ellingham, 
while the genial smile came back again to 
his features, ‘I am very much afraid that 
you know more about these desperate men 
than you ought to know! As for what can 
be done to prevent hoodshed,—it is very sim- 
ple. ‘The desperate men have nothing to do 
but to take to an honest calling, or at all 
events, to steer clear of the Petrel,—which I 
tell you frankly I think they will find it diffi- 
cult to do?” 7 

‘But I must not betray them,” cried 
Kate, while a new terror rushed into her 
mind; ‘at all events, it cannot be right for 
me to betray them ! ”’ 

‘Certainly not; you have betrayed no- 
body, and you shall betray nobody. ‘Toshow 
you how little there is you cou/d betray, let me 
ask you—without wishing for any answer 
though—* whether your conversation with 
me this morning is not the result of one you 
had last night with a certain Mrs. Pendleton 
in the housekeeper’s room? Oh! I am no 
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eavesdropper,’’ he continued, as the blood 
rushed into Kate's face; ‘‘ but Lady Farn- 
leigh mentioned in the drawing-room the’ 
purpose for which you had left the room. 
She told me, too, all the good reason you 
have for being warmly interested in, and at- 
tached to, your old nurse. But it is Mrs. 
Pendleton’s misfortune to be the wife of per- 
haps the most dangerous and determined 
smuggler on all the coast. We have long 
had our eyes upon his movements. Come! 
T don"t mind playing with my cards on the 
table ; and so far giving the fellow a chance 
of avoiding bloodshed if he chooses to profit 
by it. We have information that the Saucy 
Sally is to run over from the other side to- 
night; we know all about it. And, as sure 
as fate, if she attempts it, she will fall into our 
hands ; and if the men are rash enough to 
make a fight of it, they must take the conse- 
quences.”” 

‘Tt is very, very dreadful,’ said Kate, 
wringing her hands in great distress. ‘I 
know they mean to fight desperately.’ 

‘* And would Miss Lindisfarn, after telling 
me that fact, propose to me to keep purposely 
out of the way of this very desperate gentle- 
man ?”? said Captain Ellingham, looking with 
a fixed and almost reproachful gaze into Kate’s 
eyes, while a slight flush came over his brown 
cheek. 

‘* T was told a great deal,” said Kate, and 
the sympathetic blood rushed, as she spoke, 
all over her own face and forehead, ‘* about 
the danger that the king's officer might run 
as well as the smugglers. But of course I 
knew that was a part of the subject on which 
it was no use to speak to you ,—however pain- 
ful a consideration it may be to others,’’ she 
added, hurriedly and in a lower voice, drop- 
ping her eyes as she did so. 

“Thank you, Miss Lindisfarn! ”’ said El- 
lingham shortly, giving her a little sharp nod 
as he spoke. ‘* But supposing I had kept 
out of the way when a dangerous duty was 
‘to be done?” 

‘Nobody in the world would have sup- 
posed,” replied Kate, speaking rapidly, with 
a sort of angry defiance in her manner, and 
looking up while the blush returned again to 
her cheeks, ‘‘ that Captain Ellingham was 
moved by any consideration save that of spar- 
ing others.’ 

Ellingham bowed slightly; and his own 





color went and came in rapid alternation. 
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**T could not count, I am afraid,’’ he said, 
‘on all the world taking so favorable a view 
of such conduct as you might be kind enough 
to adopt. At all events,” he continued, 
speaking in a more simple and businesslike 
tone, ‘* putting all such personal considera- 
tions out of the question, this is simply a 
matter of duty, which must be done as such. 
Iam sure that you must now see, my dear 
Miss Kate, that any alternative is wholly out 
of the question. Perhaps,’’ he added, again 
changing his manner, ‘‘I need hardly say, 
that if this were a matter in which any earthly 
consideration could induce me to act differ- 
ently from the course I proposed to follow, I 
should deem it the greatest happiness to be 
guided by your wishes. But duty must be 
done. AndI have, at all events, the consola- 
tion of being sure that in doing mine, I shall 
have Miss Lindisfarn’s well-considered appro- 
bation.”’ 

‘‘ Alas! yes! I cannot say that it is not so. 
And I fear I have only done mischief and not 
good by my interference,’ said poor Kate, 
with a dejected sigh. 

‘“‘ Nay, not so at all,” replied Ellingham. 
‘©All this fellow Pendleton’s movements were 
known to me, as [ told you. We should 
have been on the lookout for him to-night, at 
all events. On thecontrary, I have stretched 
a point in favor of your protégés, Miss Lin- 
disfarn;”’ (the bright arch smile again 
here ;)—‘‘ I give them the advantage of know- 
ing that they are expected. You may com- 
municate the intelligence to them, and let 
them profit by it to keep out of my way, if 
they like; I assure you I am showing thema 
favor rarely practised by an officer of the 
revenue service ! ”’ 

‘¢ But the men are on the other side of the 
water, in France! ’’ said Kate. 

‘‘ T know that, of course. But these peo- 
ple have always codes of signals, and means 
of warning their friends. Without that, they 
would never beat us, as they do sometimes. 
Let your friend, Mrs. Pendleton, be told that 
the Petrel is wide awake. She will know 
very well how to make use of the informa- 
tion. And now, my dear Miss Lindisfarn, it 
is time for me to be off. A thousand thanks 
for your kindness and hospitality! I wish I 
could have pleased you better in this affair. 
Good-by.”’ 

** Good-by, Captain Ellingham ! I do know 
that you are doing right ;—and that it was 
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very wrong and—very silly in—in anybody to 
try to make you do otherwise, ’’ stammered 
Kate as she gave him her hand. 

And so the gig rattled off with Captain El- 
lingham, who, somehow or other, was in par- 
ticularly high spirits during bis little jour- 
ney to Sillmouth, and felt as if he would not 
have the fact of his morning’s ¢é¢e-a-2éte break- 
fast cancelled, or the remembrance of it oblit- 
erated from his mind for all the Saucy Sallies 
that ever skulked into a port. 

And somehow or other, more strangely 
still, Kate, though her enterprise had so sig- 
nally failed, and though she was very pain- 
fully apprehensive of what the coming night 
might bring forth, caught herself, to her own 
considerable surprise, looking back with a 
feeling of pleasure on certain passages of that 
abortive attempt at bribery and corruption, 
to which she had looked forward with such 
unfeigned terror. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KATE’S RIDE TO SILLMOUTH. 

Tue pleasure, vivid as it was, with which 
Kate recalled certain words and tones and 
looks of that breakfast-table téte-d-téte con- 
versation, had to be put away in a cupboard 
of her mind marked * Private! the public 
are not admitted here’’—for future use. 
The more pressing business of the moment 
was to put to whatever use it might haply 
serve the information which Captain Elling- 
ham had given her leave to convey to the 
smugglers. It would have been necessary, 
indeed, in any case, to give Winifred tidings 
of the result of her conversation with the 
commander of the Petrel. So as soon as the 
family breakfast was over, Kate followed Mr. 
Mat out to the stable-yard, where his miscel- 
laneous duties of the day generally began, and 
asked him if he could manage to ride over to 
Sillmouth with her. 

‘**T must see Winny Pendleton this morn- 
ing, Mr. Mat,” said Kate. ‘I am afraid 
there is likely to be bad work to-night be- 
tween Pendleton’s boat and the revenue 
cutter.”’ 

** Was that what Winny was up here 
about last night? ’’ asked Mr. Mat. 

** Just that, poor soul! It seems that her 
husband has got other men associated with 
him worse than himself, and that they are de- 
termined to fight with the revenue men, if 
they are meddied with. Winny wanted me 
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to persuade Captain Ellingham to keep out of 
the way of the Saucy Sally. Of course, it was 
impossible for him to think of doing any- 
thing of the kind; and I havesad misgivings 
something bad will happen to-night.’’ 

‘« Js Pendleton going to run over to-night?” 
asked Mr. Mat. 

‘Yes. That was what Winny told me. 
And I know the Petrel will be on the lookout 
for him. Oh, Mr. Mat, it’s a bad business! 
I wish to Heaven, poor Winny had never 
married that man!”’ 

‘Ah! It’s too late wishing about that 
now. She has made her bed, and must lie 
on it. And there are worse fellows of his sort 
than Pendleton is,’’ said Mr. Mat. 

“Can you ride over with me this morn- 
ing to Sillmouth, Mr. Mat? I must see her, 
though I have nothing to tell her to comfort 
her, poor soul! *’ : 

‘* Of course, Miss Kate, I’ll go with you. 
I'll have the mare and Birdie saddled di- 
rectly.”’ 

So Kate and Mr. Mat made their way to 
Sillmouth and then galloped over the two 
miles of fine sands which lie between that 
port and the rocks, but rise from the water's 
edge immediately beyond Deep Creek, from 
the bank of which little gully a pretty zigzag 
path leads to a sheltered nook of flat ground, 
about half-way up the cliff, on which the 
smuggier’s cottage was built. It was niched 
in 80 elose to the face of rock rising above it, 
and go far back, therefore, from the edge of 
the precipice below it, that it was barely — 
visible from below ; and it would hardly have 
entered into the imagination of a stranger to 
the spot, when on the shore below, that there 
was a human habitation half-way between 
him and the top of the cliff above him, had 
not the little zigzag path unobtrusively sug- 
gested that it must lead to something. 

The path was hardly practicable for horses ; 
and though Kate had frequently protested 
that she was sure Birdie would carry her up 
safely, Mr. Mat had always utterly set his 
face against any such attempt. The usual 
practice, therefore, was—if neither of Winny 
Pendieton’s children could be seen, as was 
often the case, playing on the sea-shore—for 
Kate to hold Mr. Mat’s horse while he went 
up to the cottage and sent down one of the 
boys to relieve her of it and of Birdie. 

On the present occasion, this was not ne- 
cessary ; for Winny had been anxiously on 
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the lookout for a visit from the Chase; and | 
on the first appearance of Kate and Mr. Mat 
on the sands below had sent down one of her 
sons to hold their horses for them. 

They found her in a great state of anxiety 
and agitation ; and, as we know, they had 
no comfort to offer her. 

‘‘God help them, Miss Kate!” said the 
poor wife, sitting down in the darkest corner 
of her little parlor, and putting up her apron 
to her eyes,—‘‘ God help them! and I say it 
for one side as well as for the other. It will 
be a bad and a black night for some of us.” 

‘‘ But why not take advantage, Winny, of 
the information I am permitted to give 
you?’’ urged Kate. ‘* Captain Ellingham 
says that you have the means of letting the 
men know their danger by signals, or in 
some way, and that you can warn them off 
the coast. Why not do so?” 

‘¢Tt’s not information I wanted from the 
king’s officer, any more than he wanted it 
from me,”’ said the smuggler’s wife almost, 
with a sneer. ‘‘If he knows what we’re 
doing, we know what he’s doing. The men 
are quite aware that the cutter will be on the 
watch for them. That’s why they’re deter- 
mined to fight!’ 

‘** But if they could be warned, and not 
attempt to get in to-night, they might find a 
time when the cutter is off its guard,”’ urged 
Kate. 

** "Tisn’t so easy to catch Captain Elling- 
ham off his guard. That’s why we are 
driven to fight for it. Our men are peace- 
able enough. They don’t want to make any 
mischief. If they can anyways get in to-night 
without striking a blow, they will. And 
they'll have all the information of the cut- 
ter’s movements that can be given them. 
But, oh, Miss Kate, he is a diffigult one to 
deal with, and I’m sore, sore afraid that bad 
will come of it! ”’ 

‘*T did all I could for you, Winny,”’ said 
Kate, sadly. ‘I will still hope that in the 
dark night they may slip in without being 
seen. Wemustgonow. Of course, I would 
tell you the upshot of the promise I gave. 
And, Winny,’’ added Kate, as she turned to 
leave the cottage,—while the consciousness 
that the words she was about to speak did 
not tell the whole or even the main part of 
the truth, caused her to blush all over her 
face,—‘‘ of course, I shall be very anxious to | 





God it will yet be, all is well, come up your- 
self to the Chase. If anything,’’ she added, 
putting an emphasis on the any, ‘ should 
happen, don’t fail to send up a messenger the 
first thing. He shall be well paid for his 
trouble.”’ 

So Kate and her companion mounted their 
horses at the bottom of the path, and turned 
their heads homeward: That two-mile reach 
of sands between Sidmouth and Deep Creek 
was such a well-established and sure bit of 
galloping ground for the two riders, that 
Birdie and Mr. Mat’s mare laid their ears 
back and started off as usual as soon as ever 
their riders were on their backs, without 
waiting for whip or spur. But it is prob- 
able that if they had not done so, they would 
have been allowed to traverse the ground at 
a listless walk; for neither Kate nor Mr. 
Mat were in a very blithe frame of mind. 
Kate was miserable, probably for the first 
time in her life; and she was surprised to 
find how completely her unhappiness seemed 
to make even her limbs listless and unfit for 
their usual work. For the first time in hef 
life, a gallop on the Sillmouth sands seemed 
to have lost for her its invigorating tonic 
and inspiriting efficacy. 

They neither of them spoke as long as the 
gallop lasted ; but when they drew up at the 
entrance of the little fishing-town, through 
which they had to ride before reaching the 
road leading along the bank of the estuary 
of the SiN to Silverton Bridge, Kate pointed 
with her whip to a tall sail far out in the 
offing, as she said, sadly, ‘* There’s the cut- 
ter. Would she were back in harbor again ! 
Is it not dreadful, Mr. Mat? Think of that 
poor woman, with her children in the cottage 
there, waiting for the chances of the night, 
watching the movements of that ship, and 
knowing that it is bent on the destruction of 
her husband; knowing that he is braving 
mortal peril in the pursuit of a livelihood for 
her and her children! What is to become of 
them if the chance goes against him? ”’ 

And the words as she uttered them sug- 
gested to her mind the possible alternative ; 
and Winifred’s words of the preceding even- 
ing recurred to her,—those words which had 
made her so angry,—*‘ There’s others besides 
wives may chance to get broken hearts from 
to-morrow night’s work!’’ She clearly ad- 
mitted to herself that Winifred spoke the 


hear your news of the night. If, as please | truth ;—kenceforward—since that conversa- 
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tion of the morning, Kate said to herself; 
but that was, it may be believed, an error ; 
there could be, at all events, however, no mis- 
take afid no self-deception any longer on that 
point. Yes! that night’s work might bring 
a broken heart to another as well as to Win- 
ifred Pendleton. “But Kate did not render 
to her own mind a full and consistent account 
of all the feelings that moved her to add,—as 
she looked out wistfully to the sea where the 
large white sails of the cutter were showing 
themselves clearly marked against the heavy 
dun clouds of the horizon,— 

‘* T suppose that there is but little hope for 
smugglers in a struggle with the king’s offi- 
cers, Mr. Mat? ‘The chances must be all 
against them? ”’ 

‘Why, yes; ’tis to be thought they must 
be; but there’s this, you know: the king’s 
officers are noways desirous of taking life if 
they can help it. They would rather bring 
their men in prisoners, if they can anyway 
manage it. But with the smugglers, mind 
you, it is different. They are fighting with 
desperation and hate and rage in their hearts. 
There’s no taking prisoners with them; it’s 
down with you, or down with me. And 
there’s the thought, that if they are taken 
prisoners ’twill go worse with them than if 
they are killed in the fight and get all their 
troubles over at once. All this, you see, Miss 
Kate, makes a fight with the smugglers a 
desperate and chancy piece of business.’’ 

Kate turned pale as she listened to this 
exposition of a revenue officer’s dangers, 
which Mr. Mat would have spared her, if he 
had had any notion that his words were falling 
on her heart with the numbing effect of ice- 
drops. Observing, however, as they stopped 
to pay the turnpike, which is just outside 
Sillmouth on the Silverton road, how pale 
she was, Mr. Mat endeavored to draw some 
encouragement from the signs of the weather. 

“Tt is as likely as not,’’ said he, “ that 
there may be no mischief after all! It'll be 
just such another night as last night,—as 
dark as pitch. The wind is getting up al- 
ready, and look at that bank of black clouds 
out seaward. <A dark night and a capful of 
wind, those are the smugglers’ friends! And 


I should not be surprised if the Saucy Sally 
were to slip in, and get her cargo well up the 
country before they can catch her.” 

“God grant it!” cried Kate, fervently ; 
and a more piously earnest prayer for the 
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success of a lawless enterprise against all law 
and order was never breathed. 

‘* At what time do you think we might get 
news of the upshot, whatever it may be, up 
at the Chase, Mr. Mat?’’ asked Kate after 
they had ridden awhile in silence. 

‘* As soon as ever there is any of us stir- 
ring, if Winifred sends off a messenger at 
once. There is a little bit of a late moon; 
and it will all be over, one way or the other, 
before that rises. I should think Winny 
might send off somebody by four o’clock, and 
then we should get the news up to Lindisfarn 
by seven. They'll be up and stirring in the 
cottage yonder all night, never fear! ”’ 

‘¢You will be on the lookout, Mr. Mat, I 
dare say,”’ said Kate again, after another 
long spell of silence between the riders ; ** for 
you are as fond of poor Winifred as any of us. 
Would you come and tell me in my room, 


as soon as you have heard anything. You 
will find me up and dressed.” 
‘¢ Sure I will, Kate! sure Iwill! AndI’ll 


be on the lookout, never fear! ’’ replied Mr. 
Mat, who, if he had been a less thoroughly 
simple and unsuspicious creature, might have 
been led by the somewhat overdone hypoc- 
risy with which Kate affected to limit her 
anxiety to the fate of Winny Pendleton, and 
by her desire to receive the tidings in the 
privacy of her own room, to the spot in Kate's 
heart where her secret was hidden away from 
all eyes. It is just so thata silly bird, which 
has made its nest in the grass, indicates the 
whereabouts of it to her enemies, by her anx- 
ious flutterings to and fro about the spot. 
The remainder of the ride up to the Chase 
was passed in silence. And then Kate spent 
the rest of the hours before dinner-time in 
strolling oht alone to the top of Lindisfarn 
brow. She was too restless to be able to re- 
main quietly at home; she wanted to be 
alone, and she turned her steps through the 
fine old woods to the crest of the hill, that she 
might the better scan the signs of the weather. 
In that department the promise of the com- 
ing night was all that she could wish. The 
breeze was rapidly rising ; and though Kate 
was not enough of a sailor to know whether 
the wind which was carecring so wildly over 
Lindisfarn brow, and making the old woods 
groan and sough and sway to and fro, like 
a mourner in the excess of his grief, was a 
good wind for the run from the opposite coast 
to that of Sillshire, she was quite sure that 
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there would be enough of it out at sea; and 
she gathered some comfort from the reflection 
that if the wind did not serve to blow the 
Saucy Sally at the top of her speed into 
safety, it might be sufficiently strong in the 
opposite direction to prevent her from run- 
ning into danger. And the night promised 
to be not only wild, but ‘‘ dirty,”’ as sail- 
ors graphically call it, and as dark as the 
most desperate doers of deeds that shun the 
light could desire. Great massive banks of 
heavy clouds were heaving themselves up 
with sullen majesty from the seaward hori- 
zon, rearing themselves into the semblance of 
great black cliffs and rocks, varying the out- 
line of their fantastic forms continually as the 
storm-wind drove them, but steadily coming 
onwards and upwards toward the zenith. 
Once or twice, as Kate looked out from the 
vantage ground of a rocky ridge, which 
topped Lindisfarn brow, and raised its naked 
and lichen-grown head among the surround- 
ing woods, the sky to seaward and the cloud- 
banks were lit up momentarily by sharp 
flashes of forked lightning, —not the play- 
ful, hovering, dallying, illuminating summer 
lightning of southern climates, with its man- 
ifold tints of every hue, from that of red-hot 
iron to violet, but sharply drawn, vicious 
looking dartings of fire, dividing the black 
clouds like the lines of cleavage in a crystal. 
And before she had returned to the house, 
the big raindrops had begun to patter like 
the dropping shots of distant musketry among 
the leaves far overhead. 

It was as Mr. Mat had said, just such an- 
other night as the last had been; only that 
the equinoctial storm seemed to have gath- 
ered additional strength and fury from its lull 
during the daylight hours. And Kate, as 
she lay awake during the interminable seem- 
ing hours of that long night, listening to the 
noises of the tempest, devoutly hoped, that 
the war which those who were occupying their 
business in the great waters must needs wage 
with the elements, would avail to prevent a 
more disastrous and dangerous warfare be- 
tween man and man. 

Toward morning, the wind fell, and a pale 
watery-looking beam from the feeble crescent 
of a waning moon came timidly and sadly 


wandering over earth and sea, as a meek and 


sorrowing wife may creep forth at daybreak 
to look on the home-wreck that has been 
caused by the orgy of the preceding night. 
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But Kate said to herself, that the night’s 
work, whatever might have been its result, 
was done by that time! As she thought 
what that might be, which that sad, color- 
less moonbeam had to look down on at that 
hour, a cold chill seemed to dart through her 
heart. Sleep had not come near her while 
the storm had lasted ; but now while she was 
counting the weary hours that must elapse 
before she could receive the tidings that the 
morning would bring her, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DEEP CREEK COTTAGE. 

Wuen Kate opened her eyes on the follow- 
ing morning, a ray of bright sunshine was 
finding its way into her room between the 
imperfectly closed shutters; and it was a 
minute or two before her waking senses 
could establish the connection between the 
dreary sounds and thoughts which had oe- 
cupied her last conscious moments and the 
cheerful brightness that wooed her waking. 
She was soon recalled, however, to all the 
cares and troubles from which she had es- 
caped for a few hours; for Simmons was 
standing by her bedside with a folded note 
in her hand. 

‘*What time is it, Simmons?—late surely ?”’ 
she asked, hurriedly, as she remembered the 
anxieties of the hour. 

‘*No, miss: not late! but please, miss, 
Mr. Mat told me to wake you if you was not 
awake yet, and to give you this note, miss, 
asa boy from Sillmouth has brought up this 
morning.”” 

‘Just open the shutters, Simmons,’’ said 
Kate, striving to speak in her ordinary man- 
ner, while a cold spasm clutched her heart. 
*¢ Give me the note, and then run down, 
there’s a good girl, and tell Mr. Mat that I 
am going to get up directly,’ she added, 
anxious to obtain a moment’s unobserved 
privacy for reading the dreaded tidings. 

The note, written by Winifred, who, 
among other accomplishments acquired dur- 
ing her residence at the Chase, possessed that 
of very tolerable penmanship, ran as fol- 
lows !— 


” 


‘¢ My Dearest YounG Lapy,—Thanks be to 
God, things 1s not’so bad as they med have 
been, though there’s trouble enuff and like 
enuff to be more of it in store. The revnew 
cutter chased the Saucy Sally, but it blowed 
great guns all night, and Liram says there aint 
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no revnew craft on the water as can overhaul the 
Saucy Sallyinsuch whether aslastnight. The 
cutter is back in harbor again this morning, I 
hear, and jobenough they had to get her there. 
The Saucy Sally come into the creek likea bird, 
and though I saysitas maybe shouldn't, there 
isn’t many sailors afloat or ashore neither as 
would have brought her in the way Hiram 
did. But there’s neither fair play nor honor 
among them custom-house folk. When the 
cutter saw how the game was, and found out 
that it wasn’t none so easy to put salt on the 
tail of the Saucy Sally, they burnt blew iights 
and fired signal guns to the coast-guard lub- 
bers on shore, and jest as the men was a-get- 
ting out the cargo comfortable and up the 
cliffs, down comes a party of the king’s men, 
and there was a fight—more’s the pity! It 
wasn’t our men’s fault. And the coast-guard- 
ers was beat off, and the cargo safe up the 
country. But too of the men was carried 
off, badly hurt. And too was hurt on our 
side simily. Hiram was one, as he is sure 
to take the biggest share, when there’s blows 
a-going. But his hart aint nothing to sig- 
nify much, God be praised! And then comes 
the worst at the last, as it generally do. 
The other man hurt was a stranger as took 
on with Pendleton in France. Him and Pen- 
dleton was both brought into the cottage ; 
and the frenchman I am sadly afeared, has 
got his death. And to make it worse he 
can’t speak a word of English, and what in 
the worldamI todo? My dearest Miss Kate, 
if you would, you and Mr. Mat, have the 
great kindness and charity to ride over and 
look in. Somebody ought to speak to this 
poor frenchman, and he a-dying, as I am 
sorely afeared. The ‘men are all away with 
the things » the country, and the place is 
as quiet as if there was not such a thing as a 

ound of contraband baccy in all creation. 
Pendleton is not here, no one but this poor 
frenchman. For Hiram and the rest of the 
men must take to the moor for a spell. 
And so, my dear young lady if you would 
look in, you would do a Christian charity to 
this poor frenchman, a-dying without opening 
his mouth to’a human sole, and a lovin 
kindness to your faithful and dewtiful old 
servant to command, 

» ** WrvtrreD PENDLETON. 
*“P.S. Pray du! there is a dear, good 

young lady, my dear Miss Kate. With 
speed.”’ 


Kate read this letter with feelings of the 
most heartfelt relief. And when she reached 
the conclusion of Winifred’s story, she may 
be held excusable if the ill-news contained in 
it was not sufficient to throw eny very extin- 
guishing wet-blanket upon the great glad- 
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ness which the former part of the letter had 
caused her. She was very sorry for the un- 
fortunate Frenchman ; but if he would needs 
thrust himself where he had 80 little business 
to be, what could he expect? and it was, at 
all events, a comfort that if the protection of 
the king’s revenue required him to be killed, 
the captain and crew of the Petrel had had 
nothing to do with the killing of him. 

Kate was, however, in a mood to do any- 
thing in her power for any human being, 
especially for her old favorite Winny ;— 
which amounts, indeed, to little more than 
saying that she was herself again. She de- 
termined, if she could induce Mr. Mat to con- 
sent, of which she had never very much doubt, 
let the matter in hand be what it might, to 
ride over again the same ground she had tray- 
ersed the day before, immediately after break- 
fast ; and she pleased herself with thinking 
what a different ride it would be from that 
of yesterday. 

She showed Winifred’s note to Mr. Mai, 
who had already learned from the bearer of 
it the general upshot of the night’s work,— 
that the Saucy Sally had landed her cargo ; 
that the smugglers had escaped from the pur- 
suit of the cutter, but had been attacked by 
a party of coast-guardmen on land; that 
two of the latter and two of the former party 
had been hurt ; that one of these was Hiram 
Pendleton, but that his wound was of no 
great consequence, and that he had been able 
to escape to the moor with the rest of the 
men implicated in the affair. Mr. Mat had 
heard nothing of the other wounded man; 
and when he learned the nature of the case 
from Kate, he expressed his thankfulness for 
the providential dispensation which had or- 
dained that the principal sufferer should be a 
Frenchman, but at the same time assented to 
Kate’s proposition that it would be but an 
act of common charity to see what could be 
done for the wounded man, though decidedly 
resenting and repudiating Kate’s mention of 
him as a ‘* fellow-creature.”’ 

So Birdie and Mr. Mat’s mare were sad- 
dled after breakfast, and again found them- 
selves, after a quicker and a brisker ride than 
that of yesterday, at the foot of the little zig- 
zag path which led to the smuggler’s cot- 
tage. 

There was no need for Mr. Mat to go up 
first ; for both Winifred’s boys had been on 
the lookout for their arrival, as Mrs. Pendle- 
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ton had had very little doubt that her letter 
would avail to bring Kate thither very shortly. 
The good dame herself was waiting for them 
ut the top of the path, and poured forth her 
thanks for their prompt acquiescence in her 
prayer. 

‘‘ No, he is alive,’’ said she, in reply to 
Kate’s first hurried question,—* he is alive ; 
but I am afeared he wont last long; he is 
a deal weaker than he was when he was 
brought in. And doctor says he can’t live. 
Iam so thankful you have come, Miss Kate!” 

‘‘ Could not the doctor speak to him in his 
own lingo?’ asked Mr. Mat. 

*‘ What, old Bagstock, the doctor to Sill- 
mouth? Not he! not a word, no more than 
Ican. But I’ll tell’ee, Miss Kate, I’ve a no- 
tion the man understands what is said in 
English, though he wont let on to talk it.” 

‘‘ Ah! like enough, like enough! They 
are a queer set,’’ said Mr. Mat. 

** Would you please to come in and see 
him, miss?’ asked Winifred ; for the pre- 
ceding conversation had taken place in the 
little bit of flower-planted space at the top 
of the zigzag path, between the edge of the 
cliff and the cottage. 

‘Yes; I will go in with you,”’ said Kate ; 
“but I was thinking, Winny, that anyway 
the poor man ought to have some better ad- 
vice than old Mr. Bagstock. I would not 
trust a sick dog in his hands.” 

‘Tt needs a deal of skill to cure a sick 
dog,” said Mr. Mat, ‘ because they can’t 
speak to you, to tell you what is the matter 
with them. And a Frenchman is all the 
same for the same reason. Go in to him, 
Kate ; you can speak to him. For my part, 
I'll stay here ; I should be no use.”’ 

And so saying, Mr. Mat sat himself down 
in a sort of summer-house in Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s garden, constructed of half an old boat, 
set on end on its sawed-off part, and richly 
overgrown with honeysuckle,—a fragrant 
seat, commanding a lookout over coast and 
sea that many a garden-seat in lordly demesnes 
might envy,—and having comfortably estab- 
lished himself there, drew from his pocket a 
supply of tobacco and the small instrument 
needed for the enjoyment thereof—(for Mr. 
Mat was like ‘‘ poor Edwin,’’ of whom Dr. 
Beattie sings in his famous poem of ‘ The 
Minstrel,’’ that he was 

** No vulgar boy 5 


Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe ! ’’) 
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and proceeded to spend a half-hour, if need 
were, which he was sure not to find a long 
one. 

Kate went with Mrs. Pendleton into the 
cottage. “= 

“It consisted of two rooms down-stairs, and 
two rooms up-stairs, together with some con- 
veniences for back-kitchen, etc., in the form 
of a ‘*lean-to,’’ built at the rear between 
the cliffand the front rooms. Of the two 
rooms down-stairs, one was floored with flag- 
stones, and served as the living room of the 
family. The other was boarded and sanded, 
had a colored print of Nelson over the man- 
tlepiece ; two bottles with colored sands ar- 
ranged in layers within them, and two dried 
star-fish on it; a green baize-covered round 
table and two Windsor chairs in the centre 
of the room; a brilliantly painted japanned 
tea-tray leaning against the wall behind a 
large Bfble—both articles alike deemed too 
good and splendid ever to be used—on a 
side table. This room was always kept 
locked, and served for nothing at all, save 
keeping up in the minds of the members of the 
family a consciousness of social dignity, and 
assuring their social status among their neigh- 
bors by the possession of a parlor. The pro- 
fession of the head of the family, it must be 
remembered, made some such sacrifice to 
public opinion more necessary than it might 
have been in another case; for though, as 
has been said, the trade of a bold smuggler 
was looked on with much indulgence in those 
days and in those parts of the country, still 
such an amount of prejudice against the re- 
spectability of a career of lawbreaking existed 
as would place a smuggler with a parlor only 
on the same level of respectability as a law- 
abiding mechanic without that aristocratic 
appendage. 

It would be an error, therefore, to say that 
the sanded parlor of the smuggler’s cottage 
served no purpose, even if those august occa-_ 
sions were forgotten, when Mr. Pendleton, 
in great state, smoked a long pipe and drank 
brandy and water in company with some not 
too narrow-minded dealer in any of the arti- 
cles respecting which Mr. Pendleton and the 
custom-house authorities were at variance. 
That bold smuggler and very specially able- 
bodied seaman was always on these occasions 
dressed in a full suit of black cloth, and got 
up generally in imitation of a Dissenting 
minister. He assumed this costume and the 
title of Mister together, and never at such 
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times smoked anything shorter than a full- 
lengthed half-yard of clay, with a red stain 
at the end of it, which he hated. And alto- 
gether he was very unhappy during these 
periods of relaxation and enjoyment; but 
indulged in them occasionally because he 
deemed it right to do so. 

The two upper rooms were the sleeping- 
chambers of the family; and when the 
wounded stranger had been thrown upon her 
hospitality, it would have been easy for Mrs. 
Pendleton to have arranged a bed in the 
sanded parlor, and so avoid the necessity of 
turning any of her family out of their sleep- 
ing-quarters. But that would have involved 
sacrilege in the desecration of the parlor to 
ordinary and secular uses, and was not to be 
thought of. 

So Mrs. Pendleton had turned her boys 
out of their room, and had put the stranger 
in their place. It was a room that many an 
inhabitant of princely palaces in the streets 
of cities might envy! Not very large and 
not very lofty ; but with such a window !—a 
good-sized casement window looking out on 
the little plot of garden ground, and beyond 
it over such an expanse of varied coast, and 
almost equally varied, and, what is more, 
changefully varied, sea and sky, as few win- 
dows could match. And every sweet, invig- 
orating, health-laden breeze from the ocean 
came fresh from its dalliance with the wave- 
tops into that chamber; and though the 
storm-winds also howled around it, and pas- 
sionately shook it, and beat against it, the in- 
mates of it were well used to the roughly mu- 
sical lullaby, and slept none the less soundly 
for it. 

But the storm of the two preceding nights 
had entirely expended itself. The ocean, like 
an angry child, had forgotten all its so recent 
fury, as quickly as it had yielded to it, and 
was shining in the mid-day sunshine. And 
a soft wind from the south was blowing gently 
. into the open window immediately opposite 
to the sick man’s bed. The casement was 
low ; and the old-fashioned bed was high ; 
so that the occupant of it, propped up by pil- 
lows which rested against the white-washed 
wall behind the bed, could. see, not indeed 
the garden-plot immediately beneath the win- 
dow, or indeed any part of the coast-view 
stretching away on either side of it, but the 
distant sea, with its skimmering paths of 
light and shade, and the white sails of the 
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ships and fishing-smacks as they turned up 
their canvas to the sunbeams, like sea-birds 
turning in their flight, or, in obedience to an 
*‘over’’ of the helm, dwindled to a barely 
visible speck on the horizon. 

The stranger, who had fought among the 
foremost and fiercest in the fray with the 
coast-guard men, had received two bad hurts: 
one on the temple and side of the head, and 
one in the chest. His head was bound up, 
not very neatly or skilfully it would have 
seemed to scientific surgical eyes, with a su- 
perabundance of linen cloths, which still 
showed in parts of them the stains of the 
blood which had soaked them through when 
they were first used to stanch it. The other 
wound had been doubtless treated in a simi- 
lar manner ; but it was covered by the bed- 
clothes, and therefore contributed no part to 
the ghastly appearance of the patient, as he 
lay gazing wistfully over the expanse of the 
waters which had borne him to this sad end- 
ing of his career. 

For he had no doubt that he was dying ; 
andold Bagstock’s shrugging declaration, that 
he did not see that there was anything to be 
done for him, did but needlessly confirm his 
own conviction. 

Old Mr. Bagstock was a “ general practi- 
tioner ” of the sort that general practitioners 
mostly were in remote districts and among 
poor populations forty years ago. Old Bag- 
stock was not the only general practitioner at 
Sillmouth. The other was young Rawlings ; 
and there was all the difference between them, 
to the advantage of the latter, that the two 
epithets denoted,—a difference which, at 
just about that period in the history of medi- 
cal science and practice, was far from a small 
one. But old Bagstock almost exclusively 
commanded the confidence and the adherence 
of the maritime population of Sillmouth. 
Sailors are especially tenacious of old ways 
and habits. Old Bagstock had brought the 
greater number of the Sillmouth sailors, fish- 
ermen, and smugglers into the world; and 
they seemed to feel that that fact gave him a 
vested right to a monopoly in seeing them 
out of it. A number of things old Bagstock 
had done, and a number of people he had 
known before that Rawlings had been ever 
heard of, were constantly cited as incontro- 
vertible arguments to the disfavor of the lat- 
ter. And sailors have a very strong convic- 
tion that people die ‘‘ when their time is 
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come, ’? and are much more inclined to at- 
tribute to that fact the death of any patient 
whatever, than to any lack of skill in the 


doctor. 
As for old Bagstock himself, he held a not 


widely different theory, especially as to the 


roughs of the not very select circle of his} 


practice. He considered that if a smuggler 
got a mortal wound, it was useless to try to 
cure him of it; and if he got a wound which 
was not mortal, he was so hard and hardy 
and tought hat he was sure to recover from 
it. And it is probable that his practice was 


‘ more accurately squared to the logical con- 


sequences of this theory, in cases where there 
was small prospect of much or any remunera- 
tion for his care, and most of all in that of a 
stranger and a Frenchman, of whom no one 
knew anything, and for whose doctor’s bills 
it was not likely that anybody he could get 
at would choose to be responsible. 

So, when the wounded man had told Pen- 
dleton, before he had started for the moor, 
that it was all over with him, and Pendle- 
ton, whose traffic on the other side of the wa- 
ter had enabled him to comprehend a few 
words of French, had told the same to his 
wife, who repeated the same thing to the doc- 
tor, old Bagstock had perfectly acquiesced in 
the opinion ; and having somewhat perfunc- 
torily stanched the flow of blood, and bound 
up the wounds, had taken himself off to some 
more medically or pecuniarily promising case. 
And it having been settled thus nem. con. 
that the wounded man was to die, Mrs Pen- 
dleton, in her husband’s absence, and her anx- 
ieties about the consequences and responsi- 
bilities that might fall upon her, as a result 
of the death taking place in her house, was 
exceedingly comforted and tranquillized by 
the appearance of her kind friends from the 
Chase. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A GOOD SAMARITAN. 
Kare knew perfectly well, when she started 
from the Chase on her present errand of 
kindness towards her old favorite, and of 
Christian charity toward the wounded stran- 
ger, that the business was not a pleasant one. 
And it was not without considerable shrink- 
ing and nervousness that she followed Mrs. 
Pendleton up the steep and narrow staircase 
of the cottage, and entered the chamber in 
which the sick man hed been laid. But she 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. xxv. 1188 





had not been prepared for the shock which 
the sight of the patient occasioned her. 
The spectacle was one entirely new to her ; 
and the first impression that it produced on 
her mind was that too surely the man was 
dying. 

The blood-dabbled cloth around his brows, 
the long locks of coal-black hair escaping 
from under it, on the side of the head which 
was not wounded, and the black unshaven 
beard, added by the force of contrast to the 
ghastly paleness of his face. He had large 
dark eyes, which must have been handsome, 
when seen under normal circumstances, but 
which now, sunken and haggard as they 
were, and with a wild and anxious-looking 
gleam, the result of fever, in them, only 
served to add to the weird and fearful appear- 
ance of his face. 

‘‘ Tell Mr. Mat,” said Kate, turning back 
with a little shudder to Mrs. Pendleton, as 
she was following the young lady into the 
room, ‘not to leave the garden; he may be 
needed.”’ 

She would have been puzzled to account 
rationally for the impulse which induced her 
to say this. It was, in fact, merely the in- 
stinctive connection between a feeling of 
alarm, and the desire not to be alone in the 
presence of that which causes it. Mrs. Pen- 
dleton looked round in her turn, to one of her 
boys, who, childlike, had crept, with feelings 
of awe, up the staircase after them, and 
said,— 

‘* Go down, Jem, into the garden, and tell 
Mr. Mat that Miss Lindisfarn begs he will 
keep within call, in opse she might want 
him.”’ 

The wounded man turned his head quickly 
toward the door, at which the two women 
were standing, as the above words were ut- 
tered, and gazed earnestly at them for a few 
moments, and then, with the restless action 
peculiar to pain and fever, turned his face 
toward the wall on the farther side of the bed. 

**You are badly wounded, I fear,’’ said 
Kate, in French, and in a trembling voice, 
as she stepped up to the bedside. 

** Yes, to death !’? answered the sufferer in 
the same language, casting his eyes up at 
her face for a moment, and then uneasily re- 
suming his former position. He had only 
uttered three words; but the intonation of 
them seemed to Kate’s ear to carry with it 
strong evidence that the stranger belonged 
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toa more cultivated social grade than that 
to which the Sillmouth smugglers usually 
belonged. It might be, however, Kate 
thought, that they managed matters con- 
nected with the education of smugglers bet- 
ter in France. 

‘* T came to see what could be done to cure 
you, or, at least, to comfort you,”’ she sani, 
in a voice indicating even more misgiving 
than before; for the stern shortness of the 
man’s manner was discouraging. 

‘* Nothing can be done for the first, and 
little enough for the last,’’ he said, turning 
restlessly and impatiently on the bed. 

‘« Did the doctor say when he would come 
back?”’ asked Kate, turning towards Mrs. 
Pendleton, who was standing at the bed-foot. 

‘“*No, Miss Kate, he didn’t. I zem he 
thought there was no use in coming back 
again,’’ returned Winifred, shaking her head 
sadly. 

‘‘ But it is impossible,” returned Kate, 
‘to leave a man to die in this manner. 
What are we to do? I declare, that old Mr. 
Bagstock has no more humanity than a 
brute, to leave a poor man in this state.”’ 

‘¢ Well, miss, for the matter of that, Dr. 
Bagstock knows if a man must die, he must! 
And what’s the good of running up expenses 
and wasting time for nothing? Dr. Bag- 
stock have a deal to do, and heaps 0’ people 
to see tu. And poor folk cant have doctors 
a-fiddling about ’em, just’ to amuse their 
friends, the way rich folks du. If Bagstock 
could ha’ saved his life, hed ha’ done it.’’ 

‘You were not able to speak to the doc- 
tor ?’’ said Kate interrogatively, turning to 
the patient, and speaking, as before, in 
French. 

‘s What was the need of speaking?’’ re- 
turned the sufferer, testily. ‘* I want no doc- 
tor to tell me that lam dying. I feel the 
life ebbing out of me.” 

‘«* You must have lost much blood!” said 
‘Kate, to whose mind the stranger’s phrase 
had suggested the idea. 

For all reply, he faintly raised one hand, 
which was lying outside the bedclothes, on 
the coverlet, to his head, and let it drop 
again heavily by his side. 

‘* But the wounds have been effectually 
stanched, I suppose ?’’ returned Kate, who 
“was striving to apply her very slender stock 
of surgical ideas to the question, whether 
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indeed it was necessary to abandon all hope 
of saving life. 

‘*T wish you would send the woman to get 
me a glass of fresh water. That in the bot- 
tle here is hot,’’ said the patient. 

‘‘ He wants to drink, Winny ; and he says 
this water is hot. It is the fever, you know. 
Go, there is a good soul, and bring him some 
fresh from the spring.”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton took the bottle in her hand, 
and left the room, without speaking. As 
soon as her step had been heard descending 
the stair, which passed immediately on the 
other side of the wall at the bed-head, the 
stranger turned his face to the side of the 
bed at which Kate was standing, and looking 
up wistfully at her, with the gleam of fever 
in his restless eyes, said in English,— 

‘‘ T wish I could speak with you privately. 
Find some means of sending that woman out 
of the room.” 

‘You can speak English, then?’’ said 
Kate, much surprised. 

‘¢T can; but have no wish to do so before 
these people. You spoke of comfort! You 
may give some to a dying man, if you will 
do as I have asked you. You can doso in no 
other way.” 

‘* Certainly, I will do as you desire,’’ re- 
plied Kate, not without a little trepidation 
and beating of the heart ; ‘‘ but,’’ she added, 
as the idea suddenly flashed across her mind, 
‘‘T have a friend here with me—a relative ; 
he is a gentleman whom you could trust im- 
plicitly—with anything,”’ she added, hesitat- 
ing a little, ‘* that ought to be told to an 
honorable gentleman,—and who has more 
experience, and would be of more use than 
I could be ”— 

** No,” said the dying man, decisively ; 
‘* if you will do the charity I have asked, it 
must be done as I have asked it, and no oth- 
erwise.”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton’s step, returning with the 
water, was heard on the stair as he finished 
speaking ; and Kate, turning with a light 
step to the door, met her on the landing- 
place just outside of it; and taking the wa- 
ter-bottle from her hands, whispered to her, 

‘Go down-stairs, Winny, and leave me 
with him for alittle while. He says he wants 
to speak to me alone. I suppose he has 
something on his mind. Perhaps he wants 
to ask abouta priest. I suppose he is a Cath- 
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olic. But, Winny, whatever you do, don’t 
leave the house ; so that, if I call, you may 
hear me and come directly. Mind, now!” 

Mrs. Pendleton gave her a reassuring look 
and nod ; and Kate, with a feeling of no lit- 
tle nervousness, returned to the stranger’s 
bedside. 

‘¢ Ts the door shut? ’’ asked the stranger. 

‘¢ Yes, the door is shut; and Mrs. Pendle- 
ton has gone down-stairs. You cannot be 
overheard,’’ said Kate. 

‘¢ You have already perceived,” said the 
man, after a pause of some little duration, 
while he had apparently been hesitating how 
to enter on what he wished to say,—‘‘ you 
have no doubt already understood that I am 
not what my comrades of last night supposed 
me to be, and that I have reasons for wishing 
them not to be better informed ?”’ 

‘* Of course, I suppose 80, from your lead- 
ing them to imagine that you cannot speak 
English,” replied Kate. 

‘‘T joined a smuggling venture from the 
opposite coast as a means, the only one open 
to me, of coming here unknown to those who 
might recognize me,—for I have been known 
in the country formerly,—and of securing an 
unquestioned return by the same means to- 
gether with—a person whom I wished to 
take back with me. All has been frustrated 
by last night’s unlucky work.” 

He paused, exhausted apparently by the 
few words he had spoken, or, perhaps men- 
tally occupied in arranging what he had to 
say, 80 a8 best to place the matter before his 
hearer, and then proceeded with considerable 
hesitation,— 

‘‘ The woman here called you Miss Lindis- 
farn?”’ 

‘That is my name,—Kate Lindisfarn,”’ 
replied she. 

‘‘ And she sent a child to give a message 
from you to Mr. Mat in the garden?” 

‘* She did so! ”” 

‘‘ That, then, must be Mr. Matthew Lindis- 
farn, of the Chase. And you have come all 
the way from Lindisfarn Chase, eight or nine 
miles from this place, to see me. Iknow the 
country, you see, and something of the peo- 
ple.” 

“Certainly, you must be a Sillshire man. 
But in that case have you no friends here, 
who, even if you wished to avoid them before, 
ought to be made acquainted with your pres- 
ent condition?” 
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‘¢ T have relatives here,—who would by no 
means thank me for making myself known to 
them, or to anybody else. Nevertheless, it is 
needful that they should be hereafter made 
aware that I was living this day, and that as 
soon as I am dead they should know that 1 
am alive no longer. You will see, therefore, 
Miss Lindisfarn, that my object is to tell you 
who I am, and to obtain your promise to keep 
the information secret until I have breathed 
my last. Will you promise me to do so?”’ 

‘ T will keep your secret,” said Kate, ‘ if 
it is not wrong to do so, and if it is not evi- 
dently my duty to disclose it.’ 

‘* You will be well aware, when you have | 
heard it, that the keeping of it is essential to 
the welfare of all parties concerned, and that 
the disclosing of it could only serve to cause 
misery and distress.”’ 

‘In that case,’’ returned Kate, ‘* you may 
certainly depend upon my not disclosing it.” 

The stranger paused again for some min- 
utes, and turned away his face toward the 
wall on the opposite side of the bed to that 
on which Kate was standing. Then turning 
his face and wistful, feverish eyes again tow- 
ard her, by rolling his head on the pillow, he 
said,— 

‘* You have an uncle, Miss Lindisfarn, Dr. 
Theophilus Lindisfarn, living in the Close, at 
Silverton ? ”’ 

Kate, wondering greatly, made no reply, 
till he added, ‘* That isso, is it not?’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ she then said; ‘ Dr. Lindisfarn 
in the Close is my uncle.” 

‘¢ And Lady Sempronia, his wife, lives 
there also?” 

** Of course she lives there also,’’ said Kate, 
in growing astonishment. 

‘*T did not know whether she was yet liv- 
ing,’’ said the stranger ; and then from want 
of strength or some other, reason, he paused 
again. After a while, he continued, — 

‘‘ Has Dr. Lindisfarn, in the Close, at Sil- 
verton, any children? ”’ 

‘* He has none now. He had a son once, 
who died, many years ago.” 

**Can you tell me when and where he 
died?’ asked the stranger, looking up at 
her. 

‘‘ T do not know exactly when ; it was sev- 
eral years ago ; and I believe that he died in 
America.” 

**Do you know at all the manner of his 
death ?”’ 
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‘‘ Yes; he was killed by the Red Indians, 
in a hunting excursion.”’ 

“Do you “know how that information 
reached his family? ”’ 

‘** Not exactly. I know only that pains 
were taken, and people were sent to America 
to find out the facts, and that it was consid- 
ered certain that he had died as I have said.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, he did not die in that man- 
ner,’’ said the stranger, with a heavy sigh. 

The truth then flashed upon Kate, that the 
man who was speaking to her from his dying 
bed, was indeed that lost cousin, whose ex- 
istence, whose death, and whose history and 
memory had always been to her imagination 
shrouded in a veil of mystery. She knew 
only that such an one had lived, had died, 
and for some vaguely understood reason was 
never mentioned by any one of the family ; 
though it is possible that, if her mind had 
been set to work upon the subject, Kate’s 
slender knowledge of the line of descent and 
of real property might have sufficed to make 
her aware that the existence of her cousin 
would affect her own position as one of the 
heiresses of the lands of Lindisfarn ; still, 
never having been taught to look at the fact 
of his disappearance in its connection with 
that subject, and not having any precise 
knowledge of the real state of the case, the 
sudden conviction that her cousin was living, 
and was there before her, did not present it- 
self to her mind as bearing in any way upon 
that matter. There was no mixture, there- 
fore, of any baser alloy in the feeling with 
which she replied to his last words, ** Can it 
be possible that you are he,—Julian, my lost 
cousin? ”’ 

It is possible! it is so!” he replied, 
without manifesting the least share in the 
effusion of feeling with which Kate had 
spoken. “The information brought from 
America was incorrect. I was nearly but 
not quite killed by the Indians. They strike 
less heavily than the king’s custom-house 
officers. Worse luck! I survived that time ; 
and I am, still living for a little while, Julian 
Lindisfarn.”’ 

‘* But, gracious heavens! you must have 
some better assistance—I must send”’— cried 
Kate, turning hastily toward the door. 

** Stay! ’’ said the dying man; “ no better 
assistance could be of any service to me; and 
remember your promise ! ”’ 

**T will keep it faithfully. Be assured of 
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| that. There is one person indeed to whom I 
should wish to tell the secret,—my sister, 
and ”’— 

‘Ah! your sister Margaret? She is no 
longer then in France?” 

‘No; she is living now at the Chase; and 
I should like to tell her,—I have no secrets 
from her,—I should not like to keep this from 
her ;—and of course the secret would be as 
safe with her as with me.”’ 

“Well, do as you will. But remember 
that you will produce nothing but distress if 
my being alive here becomes known to the 
rest of the family.”’ 

Kate would, as may be supposed, have 
bargained for including her godmother in 
her confidence ; but to her great regret Lady 
Farnleigh was no longer in Sillshire. On 
the morrow of that stormy March evening, 
which she was spending at the Chase, she 
had started for her son's residence in a dis- 
‘tant county, in order to be present at the 
christening of his first child. Possibly, if 
Lady Farnleigh had been within reach, Kate 
might not have insisted on telling the secret 
to Margaret; but, as it was, she felt that 
she must have some sharer in it, and that it 
would be very painful to her to keep it from 
her sister. 

‘‘T will be careful,’’ she said, in reply to 
her cousin’s Jast words; ‘‘ but I must send 
at once for better medical help.”’ 

And so saying, Kate hurried down to Mr. 
Mat, who was placidly smoking his pipe in 
the old’ boat turned into a summer-house, and 
begged him to ride as fast as he ceuld to Sil- 
verton, and bring back with him if possible 
Dr. Blakistry. 

Now Dr. Blakistry was a very well-known 
name in that day. He was one of the first 
surgeons in England ; but his delicate health 
had two or three years previously compelled 
him, to the great regret of a large circle of 
London friends and patients, to settle himself 
in the west of England. 

‘* You know, I suppose,”’ said Julian Lin- 
disfarn, when Kate, having despatched Mr. 
Mat on his errand, hurried back to the pa- 
tient’s bedside, ‘* why I went away from Sil- 
verton ?”’ 

‘«‘ No; I have never heard any of those cir- 
cumstances spoken of. I know only that for 
some reason no mention was ever made in the 
family, of the son of Dr. Lindisfarn, who 
was supposed to have died in America,” said 
Kate, sadly. 
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The wounded man, still moving his head 
with fevered restlessness on the pillow, turned 
his eyes away from her, and remained silent 
fora while. Then again looking up at her, 
he said,— 

‘‘T know right well that this doctor you 
have sent for can only say the same as the 
other said. I feel that lam dying! There- 
fore, it will all soon come to the same thing. 
But since you know nothing about me, or my | 
story, cousin, all I need say is, that if you! 
were to save my life by bringing this other | 
doctor to me, every one that bears the name | 
of Lindisfarn would consider that you had 
done the worst day’s work you ever did in 
your life, and had caused a misfortune to the | 
family that you could never remedy ! ”” 

** But—surely—it all seems so shocking | 
and so incredible! ’’ said Kate, whose head 
was whirling with the strangeness of the 
revelation that had been made to her. 

** Do not alarm yourself! ”’ said Julian, in 
a tone that seemed, weak as it was, to have | 
more of irony than of sympathy, or any other , 
feeling in it ; ‘* it will all be well very short- | 
ly. Only remember that you will not only 
break your promise to me, but bring all kinds | 
of trouble and distress and heartbreak upon 
all connected with us,—with you and with 
me, if you reveal to any human being the | 
fact of my being alive and here.” 

‘‘] have promised,”’ said Kate ; ‘ but it is 
clear that the first and most pressing need is_ 
to procure you better medical help than you | 
have yethad! Who can say what the result. 
may be?” | 

*¢ You can understand, of course, cousin,”’ | 
resumed Julian, looking up at her, ‘“ that if | 
I had lived, as, four-and-twenty hours ago, 1 | 
had as good a chance of doing as another,— ' 
it would have been right that you and all 
the family should know that I was living. 
It was my intention to have found the means 
of making the fact known to them all. But 
now it becomes necessary to let it be known | 
that my death will not make that change to | 
which you might naturally expect it to 

o.”” 

He ceased speaking, and again remained 
silent for some minutes; while Kate, alto- 
gether mystified by what he had heen saying, | 
was doubting whether he were not becoming 
light-headed, and thinking whether she were 
not perhaps doing mischief by allowing him 
to go on talking. Presently he continued,— 

‘*Thave been thinking that it is not ne-' 
cessary for me now to tell you circumstances, 
which—have nothing pleasant about them in 
the telling; but if you would kindly take a 
small sealed packet from the breast-pocket 
of that jacket there, which they took off me 
this morning, and keep it safely till I am 
dead, and then give it to wy father, Dr. Lin- 
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disfarn, all that is needful would then be 
known and done, And you might do as you 
please about letting them all know that you 
were aware that the wounded smuggler who 
was dying at Sillmouth was Julian Lindis- 
farn. Will you do this for me, cousin? All 
[ask is that you tell no human being that I 
am lying here, till all is over ; and that you 


' will give that packet then, and not till then, 


to Dr. Lindisfarn.”’ 
‘* But if, as] still trust in God, you should 
not die, cousin ?”’ 


‘** Well, everything is possible! In that 


(ease, then, you will be almost equally soon 
‘free from your promise; for if I should not 


die, I shall very soon be away from this. I 


(should in that very improbable case reclaim 


my packet ; and you wonld be at liberty to 
do just as you thought fit about telling or 
not telling anything of our strange meeting 


| here.”’ 


Kate took the packet as her cousin desired, 
and again assuring him that she would 
faithfully keep the promises she had given 
him, told him that she would then leave him, 
as it was not good that he should talk any 
more. 

‘‘Who is this doctor you have sent for, 
cousin ?’’ he asked, as she was leaving the 
room. 

‘*A Dr. Blakistry,—a very famous sur- 
geon, who came to settle at Silverton two or 
three years ago.” 

‘‘ Good; there is no chance then of his 
recognizing me,—though as Mrs. Pendleton 
failed to do so, it is little likely that anybody 
would. Can he speak French ?”’ . 

‘‘T should think so. In all probability, 
more or less;—enough to communicate with 
yon. Good-by, cousin. God bless and 
preserve you! T[ cannot remain here till 
after the doctor has seen you. But I shall 
take care to have his report sent to me ; and 
I shall be sure to come and see you to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘*T expect no to-morrow ; but I think all 
has been said that needs to be said. Good- 
by, cousin !”’ 

- so saying, he turned his face to the 
wall. 

Kate had not long to wait, after leaving 
the sick-chamber, before Mr. Mat returned 
from his two-mile ride to Silverton, saying 


_ that Dr. Blakistry would not fail to be there 
within an hour or an hour and a half at the 


outside. 

So Kate and Mr. Mat rode back to the 
Chase; the former much oppressed by the 
novel and unpleasant feeling of having a se- 
cret to keep, and Mr. Mat attributing Kate’s 
silence and absence of good spirits to the 
painful nature of the Good Samaritan’s duty 
on which she had been engaged. 
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From The Spectator. 
MEXICO, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


THERE are not, perhaps, many among us 
who care to understand thoroughly the pol- 
icy of Napoleon in North America; but to 
those who do it is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of M. Chevalier’s ‘* Mexico.’’ It 
is not a book so much as a pamphlet in two 
volumes, intended to justify by an exhaustive 
resumé of the past the policy which his sover- 
cign has resolved to inaugurate for the future. 
Throughout it is full of Napoleonic ideas, of 
chapters which do but expand imperial letters, 
of paragraphs which read to us as if the em- 
peror had dictated their form as well as sub- 
stance. Ideas which in the official despatches 
seem to the last degree misty or transcenden- 
tal are here traced to their origin; the sug- 
gestions put forward by the imperial advoca#s 
in the Legislature are linked with their source 
in the past history of Mexico; the hints con- 
tained in General Forey’s proclamations or 
General Bazaine’s orders of the day are ex- 
plained by the light of a coherent and ex- 
haustive plan, matured by the emperor years 
before events gave him the opportunity of 
making his dreams realities. M. Chevalier has 
obviously been set to perform a task, and he 
has performed it with consummate skill. He 
does not argue, he only relates with purpose ; 
and under his artistic manipulation every in- 
novation introduced into Mexico is made to 
spring naturally out of the circumstances of 
the country. Thus he shows that the mon- 
archical idea is not by any means one foisted 
into the country by foreign bayonets. There 
always has been a monarchical party strug- 
gling for the ascendant,—a party which so 
early as 1820 supported Iturbide in his en- 
deavor to organize an empire, first for a Span- 
ish prince, then for himself; and after Itur- 
bide had been deposed by a military revolt, 
Congress still assigned him a pension of £5,- 
000 a year, and his son Felix had, says M. 
Chevalier, partisans as long as he lived. 


- Santa Anna again,—who, whatever his faults, 


knew his countrymen thoroughly —in 1853, 
tried to induce some European prince to con- 
sent to assume the crown, and still holds 
that a monarchy is indispensable to the well- 
being of Mexico. The country is now, it is 
true, a federation and nota unity ; but that, 

*“ Mexico, Ancient and Modern.” By Michel 
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jsays M. Chevalier, is a thing of yesterday. 
| The federal constitution was only adopted 
‘after the fall of Iturbide, in imitation of the 
| American Union—fell in 1835, revived in 
1856, and has never obtained any real hold 
jon the habits or affections of the people. 
Unity and monarchy being thus desired, it re- 
mained to select a prince, and the candidates 
were speedily reduced to a very few persons. 
He must be a prince of a reigning house,— 
that Iturbide and Santa Anna alike admitted ; 
he must be a Catholic; he could not be a 
Spariiard, because Mexicans hate Spaniards ; 
he could not be a Frenchman, because con- 
quest leaves heart-burnings ; and the em- 
peror therefore bethought him of the great 
Austrian house, and his reflections ended, as 
we all know, in the selection of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, who had governed well in 
Italy. 

But why should France have interfered at 
all in the interest of either monarchy or re- 
public? First, to arrest ‘* that spirit of en- 
croachment which for a series of years the 
Anglo-American slave proprietors of the South 
showed themselves to be possessed with,”’ and 
which impelled them to destroy by a falsifica- 
tion vi the Monroe doctrine the natural influ- 
ence of Europe upon every section of the 
world. The balance of power, in short, was 
one reason, and another was contained in the 
well-known phrase, the welfare of the Latin 
race. This dreamy idea becomes in M. Chev- 
alier’s hands a policy. 


‘* Among the ramifications of which Wes- 
tern or Christian civilization is composed, 
there is one very distinct branch designated 
by the denomination of the Latin races. It 
has its seat in France, in Italy, in the His- 
pano-Portuguese peninsula, and in the coun- 
tries peopled by offshoots from the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese nations. It 
is characterized by the. numerical preponder- 
ance, ox even by the exclusive domination, of 
the Catholic creed. It is not all Catholicism, 
but it more particularly furnishes the pith 
and vigor of Catholicism. Without derogat- 
ing from any person or thing, it may be said 
that France is the soul of this group—and 
not only the soul but the arm. Without 
France, without her energetic initiative, and 
without the respect commanded by her intel- 
ligence, her elevated sentiments, and her mil- 
itary power, the group of Latin‘nations would 
' be reduced to make but a very humble figure 
}in the world, and would long sinee have been 
even completely eclipsed. For the nations 
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just mentioned she is an elder sister, whose 
authority is their safeguard. She forms not 
only the top of the Latin group, but is its 
sole protectress, since Spain has suffered her- 
self to fallsolow. . . . France possesses great: 
resources. She has a powerful genius ; gener 


ous principlesare inscribed on her flag; she has | 


noble traditions, to which she loves to remain 
faithful,and which areastrength to heras well 
asan obligation. She excels in letters, in sci- 
ences, andinthearts. Herindustry ismoreand 
more productive, and heragriculture has a ficld 
of inexhaustible riches. Her arms are for- 
midable and dreaded afar. But if the Latin 
nations were effaced from the scene of the 
world, France would find herself in that ir- 
remediable weakness that is brought on by 
isolation. She would be like a general with- 
out an army, almost like a head without a 
body.”” . 


It was therefore that the emperor tried to 
obtain for Spain rank as a first-class power, 
and therefore that he liberated Italy from 
the German ; for he felt that without France 
this branch of the human family would soon 
become unimportant. The Catholic Latin na- 
tions were, till 1852, ‘*threatened with submer- 
gence under asea that is ever rising.”’ Prus- 
sia has taken the place of Spain, Russia isa new 
giant and hostile force, America will in 1900 
have a hundred millions of Protestants, while 
France will have, at the utmost, but forty 
millions of Catholics. ‘It is not at all im- 
possible but that the American Union may, 
at that epoch and before, be partitioned into 
three or four empires ; yet the area it occu- 
pies is so great that each might have four or 
five times the territory of France. there would 
then be a group of States strong enough to 
counterbalance Europe.’’ Australia is es- 
sentially English, India obeys an English vice- 
roy, and though the French Government has 
made vigorous efforts in China, ‘ French 
commerce has not exhibited herself there in 
the track of her soldiers.’? It is essential, 
says M. Chevalier, to protect so far as is pos- 

sible these races from total disappearance 
under the rising Northern and Protestant tide, 
and therefore—the emperor selected a Ger- 
man to rule Mexico! 

Will the enterprise succeed? M. Cheva- 
lier believes that it will, and in a series of 
paragraphs of remarkable force describes the 
resources of Mexico. 


“Tf, then, Mexico had, as regards internal 
communication—what it is far from possess- 
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‘ing now, but what it will necessarily have 


one day—something like what is to be met 
with in the smallest States of the North 
American Federation, it would require but 
very few hours to see all kinds of produce and 
the most varied climates defiled before the 
eye. In a distance like that from Paris to 
Orleans, or even half of it, you would pass 
from wheat to the sugar-cane, from the pop- 
lar and ash to the palm-tree, from gigantic 
cypresses to that multitude of trees, with 
foliage always green, that belong to the hot- 
test regions of the earth. Let us imagine 
only one railway in Mexico,—a railway that 
will be constructed as soon as order reap- 
pears there,—that from Vera Cruz to Aca- 
pulco, through Mexico. In an hour or two’s 
transit, going from Mexico toward Acapulco, 
from a vegetation tolerably analogous to that 
of the environs of Paris, we should reach 
plants that greet the eye in Cuba or San Do- 
mingo ; for from Mexico to Cuernavaca, where 
sugar estates are prosperous, is scarcely far- 
ther than from Paris to Fontainbleau.”’ 
Every prodact of all climates can be culti- 
vated, and the mineral wealth of the country 
is scarcely even explored. Mexico is full of 
great veins of ore, situated almost in tem- 
perate regions,—veins so great that Hum- 
hboldt believed they might ‘‘ inundate” Eu- 
rope with silver. These mines have not been 
worked, partly through the anarchy of the 
country, but chiefly for a reason which M. 
Chevalier explains at considerable length. 
Owing to the dearness of fuel, the silver from 
these ores must be extracted by a proccss 
known as the “cold amalgam,” which con- 
sumes enormous quantities of mercury. To 
*¢ produce one pound of silver a pound and a 
half of the other metal must be sacrificed.” 
This is the reason why the Mexicans so in- 
cessantly’ petitioned for cheap quicksilver 
from the only great ‘supply, the Spanish 
mines of Almaden, and the rise of the price 
consequent on independence interfered with 
the production of all the mines. Mercury, 
once only 9d., at last cost the miner 5s. a 
pound, but the discovery of the riches of 
California changed all that. ‘It results 
from an excellent memoir on the metallurgi- 
cal wealth of California, by M. Laur, a 
mining engineer, that we may soon look to 





see mercury offered for exportation at San 
| Francisco ata price little beyond tenpence per 
pound. Nothing more will be wanting to 
'give to the working of the silver mines of 
| Mexico, and of the New World in general, 
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an extraordinary impulse. In fine, if Mex- 
ico would adopt a political organization that 
would re-establish order, security, and respect 
for property ; if good roads and a few rail- 
ways were constructed, 80 as to reduce the 
cost of transport, which is exorbitant ; if the 
mining laws were to receive a certain number 
of improvements, that have been pointed out 
by competent men, the yield of silver there 
would soon assume the largest proportions.” 
With silver produced to an amount rivalling 
the gold of California, and such products as 
cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and tobacco, all capable of production, Mex- 
ico will need nothing but a laboring popula- 
tion to rival India. For this population M. 
Chevalier looks to China, ‘‘ that inexhausti- 
ble storehouse of manual labor,”’ through, he 
is careful to say, a free but an enormous im- 
migration—an idea, so far as we know, not 
yet discussed in Europe or in Mexico, but 
which opens up extraordinary possibilities. 
Finally, M. Chevalier quits these vast 
schemes for a few practical statistics. He 
believes that Mexico can be made to yield at 
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once its old revenue,—four and a half mil- 
lions,—and that by honesty in the coilection 
of customs, by the use of half the Church 
lands, by an excise on spirits, and by heavier 
imposts on tobacco, by raising the stamp 
duties, and by taxing heavily the gunpowder 
used for mining, the state may be placed in 
a position which will enable it to provide for 
its debt, to repay France, and to commence 
that work of material progress which is the 
basis of modern civilization. 

We have not discussed, and do not intend 
to discuss, the justice of the conclusions sup- 
ported by M. Chevalier. All we affirm is, 
that no one can understand the Napoleonic 
views upon Mexico until he has read, and 
read carefully, M. Chevalier’s outspoken de- 
fence of them. It would have been easier 
reading, had Mr. Alpass’ struck out one or 
two obvious blunders of time which arise 
from the gradual elaboration of the different 
chapters, but which, when retained in their 
collected form, once: or twice puzzle the 
reader. 





ANTISEPTIC PROPERTY OF THE SUGAR-CANE.— 
In the West Indies the fibrous residue of the 
sugar-cane, after it has passed through the mill, 
is called cane-trash. Until now this residue was 
not known to possess any remarkable properties, 
and the only use that was made of it was to tie 
it up into fagots when dry, or else to give it to 
cattle. But accident, as is generally the case in 
most scientific discoveries, has lately revealed a 
property in this refuse of the sugar-mill which 
it had never been suspected to possess ; and 
henceforth should further experiments confirm 
the fact, the cane, while it yields sugar to the 
community at large, will afford medical men a 
valuable therapeutic agent. A few months ago 
a physician of Georgetown was summoned by 
the authorities to examine the body of a man 
that had been discovered under a heap of cane- 
trash. He was surprised to find that the body 
emitted no smell, and that instead of being in a 


state of putrefiaction, it was dried up like a! 





discovery, but immediately instituted experi- 
ments on dead animals, which completely con- 
firmed his observation. Convinced thereby that 
by the fermentation of fresh cane-trash a disin- 
fecting and antiseptic gas was evolved, he im- 
mediately turned his attention to the means of 
employing the sugar-cane as a. preservative 
against epidemics and contagious diseases, and 
as a medicinal plant generally. ‘There happened 
to be at the time a great number of patients 
suffering from ulcers in the hospital, and a con- 
tagious gangrene had declared itself; the physi- 
cian caused several tubs containing cane-trash 
to.be placed in the wards, and the supply to be 
renewed at intervals. Ina short time, the atmos- 
phere of the hospital was purified, the contagion 
ceased, and none of the patients who had not 
caught the gangrene before were attacked with 
it. Thus it seems that Nature itself has pro- 
vided an antidote for the pernicious effects ot 
heat in tropical countries ; the contagious dis- 
eases caused by the heat of the sun may be 
neutralized by the sugar-cane which is brought 


mummy. He did not at the time proclaim his | to maturity by its very rays.—Galignani. 











CHRISTIANITY IN 
From the London Review. 
CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN POETRY. 


Tue connection of religion with poetry, and 
the reciprocal influence of each on the other, 
ean scarcely fail te suggest itself in some 
form asa subject of thought to every studi- 
ous frequenter of the higher walks of creative 
literature. There is imprinted on the work 
of a great poet so deep a character of awe 
and solemnity, that it would be strange if 
the feelings of men were not directed by it in 
some degree to a consideration of the highest 
problems which can agitate humanity. It is 
so grand a thing to mould the commonplace 
at will into something sublime, terrible, ludi- 
crous, or pathetic, that a serious tone of mind 
can scarcely fail to result from an attentive 
contemplation of the achievement ; and this 
serious tone naturally connects itself with 
other phases of thought that have been de- 
veloped by the more immediate influences of 
religion. Hence there is something in a 
great poetical creation which is able to make 
a reflective reader grave or even sad, however 
remote the subject might at first sight seem 
to be from the feelings indicated. Falstaff 
or Don Quixote may be inexhaustible food 
for laughter, but it would be but a poor 
criticism which could extract merriment alone 
from an intimate acquaintance with the fat 
knight or the eccentric cavalier. Some 
thought of the real significance of human 
life, whether by way of contrast or illustra- 
tive commentary, will continually intrude 
itself; and certainly no one will rise from 
the perusal of a great poem which deals with 
any intrinsically serious subject-matter, with 
the idea that poetry is a branch of what 
is called light literature. Many will even 
feel that something like a divine spirit has 
been moving within, and that it has been 
good for them to be there... This conviction 
that religion and poetry do, to a certain ex- 
- tent, naturally intertwine, is shown by the 

fond welcome which is accorded by almost 
every one to those passages in a favorite poet 
which may chance to throw some direct light 
upon the more sacred corners of the author’s 
heart. It is not for a moment our intention 
or endeavor to treat such a subject at all ex- 
haustively, but we have a few words to say 
which may possibly prove seasonable. 
There is one difference between the mani- 
festation of the religious spirit in ancient 
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poetry, and its more subtile tranfusion into 
modern, which is very remarkable. In the 
former, certain objective realities of the popu- 
lar faith loom out so naturally, and as if in 
due course, from the poet’s work, that, even 
after this interval of time, any one reading, 
for example, the Prometheus Vinctus or a 
small portion of the Iliad, would be able to 
understand, from either, not merely this or 
that presentation of a now cold and inactive 
mythology, but no inconsiderable portion of 
the living religious creed of Homer or Aischy- 
lus. Whenwe consider that any classically-ed- 
ucated man is enabled to construct a complete 
system of Pagan belief out of the materials 
provided by the Greek poets whom he has 
read at school, it is with a perplexed and 
perhaps a painful sense of contrast that we 
ask ourselves the question whether, if the 
Bible and all our theological literature were 
to vanish away, the reader of a thousand 
years hence could by any possibility recog- 
nize in our own immortal poetry any true 
presentment of the objective facts and opera- 
tive principles of that Christian religion in 
the presence of which all other ideas that 
have ever stirred the human mind must pale 
their ineffectual fires. Such a reader would 
infer very little from Shakspeare, would be 
utterly unable to disentangle the true from 
the false in Spenser, and would discover no 
clew by which to unravel the indefinite devo- 
tional spirit of Wordsworth. Only in Mil- 
ton, among the first order of poets, would he 
perceive, as in the kindred soul of Dante, a 
grand exception to the prevalent rule, though 
in Chaucer he would also discern much of 
that influence which made a Dante possible. 
And here we begin to touch upon the true 
key to the point of difference we have noted 
between ancient and modern poetic litera- 
ture. It is the expansive elasticity of the 
Pagan creed, the implication of it in the 
pleasures and businesses of life, no less than 
in the most regulated acts of worship and 
sacrifice, the connection of it with all beauty 
alike, whether sensuous or intellectual, which 
forbade poetry to exist without taking a di- 
rect account of its pervading influence. And 
the medizeval Catholic lived under a some- 
what similar system. His religion wae not 
a state dress to be worn on prescribed occa- 
sions, but followed him, such as it was, into 
all the affairs of life. The Church had, 
whether for good or evil, done its best to 
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transform Christianity into ‘‘ something not 


too good for human nature’s daily food ;”’ 
and the same familiarity with sacred things | 
which in England made the ignorant country- | 
man equally ready to represent either Judas, 


Iscariot or the Son of God in the mysteries, 
without the slightest sense of irreverence, 
produced, when acting on the sublime spirit 
of Dante, the glorious visions of the ‘* Divina 
Commedia.”’ But this was not to last. The 
Reformation, while it rescued divine things 
from that familiarity which had first engen- 
dered corruption and then contempt, failed, 
as perhaps it could not but fail, to raise hu- 
man feelings to that level in reference to 
them, where, as in the relation of child to 
p*rent, it is possible to be at once intimate 
and reverent. Religion, in its public and 
national significance, came to be more and 
more regarded as a thing apart ; and the poet 
who should deal with it conld now no longer 
appeal to the ordinary frame of mind in his 
readers. He had to appear before them not 
in his usual singing robes, but, as it were, 
in a poetical surplice. Even Milton, who, 
with his grand Puritan enthusiasm, united 
that intensely medizval and in some degree 
Pagan feature of thought, which would seek 
in the best sense to square religion to the 
claims of society, could not, out of those ele- 
ments, produce a popular epic, dealing, like 
the Iliad or Odyssey, with the known expe- 
riences of life. His own presentiment that 
he should ‘‘ fit audience find, though few,”’ 
has been abundantly verified, and his gran- 
deur of spirit is still almost or altogether in- 
accessible to the general public. And since 
his time, the prevailing tone of our poetry 
has become not more, but, if anything, rather 
less, exclusively Christian, in the: popular 
sense, than it was in the age which preceded 
him. If Spenser mixes up the truths of rev- 
elation with a mythology of fauns, satyrs, 
and heathen deities, the more modern tend- 
ency is to pass by the former as being, equally 
with the latter, out of place in poetic com- 
position. Tennyson has been designated, we 
believe by Mr. Gladstone in the Quarterly 
Review, as pre-eminently a Christian poet ; 
and this is true in a sense, but probably not 
in the sense in which most people would un- 
derstand it, certainly not in that sense in 
which the gonerality of women would com- 
prehend it at all. Few can fail to remark, 
though not many, perhaps, would like to af- 
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firm distinctly, that in even the profoundest 
parts of ** In Memoriam ”’ there is as it were 
a conscious shrinking from what an ordinary 
religious person would feel to be the natural 
consolation to be derived from the teaching 
of Christ on the subject of a resurrection, 


‘And in the * Prelude,” a poem professing to 


delineate the growth of a poet’s mind, the 
fact that a good Christian should write so 
likea Pantheist is somewhat strange, how- 
ever capable of explanation. There is a 
spirit of reserve at work in all this, which 
has both its better and its worse aspect, but 
which, however interpreted, is at least 
wholly alien from the communicativeness of 
the Greek mind, 

Is, then, modern English poetry false to 
that principle of the human heart which 
instinctively links a religious idea with the 
highest developments of the creative imagi- 
nation? We think not. There is, as we 
have already remarked, something directly 
solemn in a work of genius, which makes, 
and has not seldom made, as in the case of 
Byron, the poet a Christian preacher, even in 
spite of himself. But there is also far more 
than this: there is something of a specific 
Christian element in poetry, where a super- 
ficial reader would most fail to notice it. 
Throughout Shakspeare there is a permeat- 
ing, though often unconscious, intimation of 
the dignity of man as man, such as Homer 
and Aischylus coujd neither attain to nor 
understand. And this is immediately trace- 
able to the influence of Christianity. Again, 
what a lofty sense of the worth of the indi- 
vidual soul displays itself in the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. That which is 
commonly called the subjectivity of modern 
verse, what is it but the natural growth of a 
religion which teaches that an infinite destiny 
hangs upon the moral probation of every 
single human creature that breathes in the 
world, and thus lends a divine interest to 
the feelings of each? That yearning sympa- 
thy which finds not only a moral meaning, 
but an object for love, in every herb and 
flower of the field, what is it but a collateral 
expression of the sense of universal brother- 
hood, and of that hunger after the eternal 
behind the transient, which, till the advent 
of the Christian dispensation, never really 
penetrated into the deep roots of our human- 
ity? Philosophy, which was once the privi- 
lege of the few, is now the possession of the 
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many. Our poets have caused it to be so ; 
and the philosophy which they have made so 
popular is, let it be said to their honor, 
deducible in all its highest and purest linea- 
ments, from the teachings of Christianity. 
Even in Shelley the leaven, which he sought 
to reject, leaveneth the whole lump. 

But though, on the whole, we would not 
wish the current of thought in the poetry 
we inherit to be other than it is, we may yet 
hope for something in the future which may 
embody indirectly, but not the less surely, 
the vital elements of our religion in some 
grand work of imagination. ‘Thinking less 
of the poet, who could rise above the sur- 
roundings of his age, than of the audience 
he addressed, we may say that paganism and 
medizevalism lowered religion to a point 
where it could, without much purification of 
the heart, be readily imbibed and assimilated 
by the vulgar. ‘The solution of the modern 
problem must be just the reverse. Before a 
poet such as we picture can arise, it will be 
necessary, not that religion should become 
meaner and coarser, but that in a large class 
of men the active principles of moral life 
should be refined and elevated. It will be 
essential not only that the poet himself, in 
the words of Milton, should lead an epic 
life, but that there should be among his 
hearers also such a development of the spirit 
of reverent familiarity with divine things, 
as would inspire another Dante with a knowl- 
edge of his own powers, and make him dare 
to speak. ‘That such an event is ultimately 
improbable we would by no means affirm ; 
that its realization is delayed and thwarted 
by that craving for sensational extravagance, 
that impatience of reflective thought, which 
is increasing to an almost unlimited extent 
our supply of the least worthy specimens of 
the literature of fiction, is a truth which 
few will be disposed to gainsay. Corruption 
of the heart and desecration of the intellect 
proceed pari passu. In an age of worldly 
care and continuous mental excitement ‘the 
sublimest lessons may be, and are, daily 
drawn from the perusal of our existing poets. 
From the true point of view poetry is always, 
and especially now, emphatically utilitarian 
in its tendencies, Should the time arrive 
when the nineteenth or the twentieth century 
may find itself listening to a voice which 


Shall be capable of uttering its loftiest reli-. 
gious aspirations in measured words which | 
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burn the heart of men, it will be to Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Tennyson that the 
critic will haye to turn as the more or less 
immediate precursors of so desirable a con- 
summation. 


From‘ The Saturday Review 
NOBILITY. 

Ir would be a great gain if some scholar 
thoroughly competent to the task would write 
a history of the distinctions of rank in differ- 
ent European countries. We mean one who 
would approach the subject in the spirit, not 
of a herald or a genealogist, but of a politi- 
cal historian. Nodbiliaires, peerages, and the 
like when they go beyond the practical ob- 
ject of telling you the names and immediate 
parentage of living persons, are a class of 
writings which would be supremely offensive 
if they were not so supremely amusing. ‘The 
little touches of family pride, the tales, no 
doubt fervently believed in, but which the 
merest suckling in historical criticism knows 
to be simply impossible, the wonderful self- 
abasement of the professional genealogist be- 
fore all manner of people living and dead, 
would make one angry, except that they 
always make one laugh. We remember one 
of the finest touches of this kind in a peerage 
which set out at length the genealogy and 
acts of the house of Berkeley. There is an 
event of great note in local Gloucestershire 
history called the battle of Nibley Green, 
which is also of some importance in general 
history, as it is believed to have been the 
last private battle fought in England. It was 
fought in the time of Edward the Fourth, be- 
tween Lord Berkeley and Lord Lisle. The 
peerage-maker tells us how Lord Lisle was 
killed, and how Lord Berkeley’s men kept the 
field ; and ‘his lordship then proceeded to 
Wotten-under-edge and plundered the house 
of Lord Lisle.”’ Surely, that touch of * his 
lordship,” in recording a case c: stealing in 
a dwelling-house is one of the tinest things 
that anybody ever came across. We do not 
want a history of nobility written in this 
spirit, or in any awe-stricken and breath- 
holding spirit of any kind. We want to see 
some one undertake, in a calm and critical 
temper, the history of an institution which 
has been, for good or for evil, of the great- 
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est importance in every European country, | 
though its actual origin certainly cannot have 
been the same everywhere. | 
We have, first of all, to account for the | 
fact that, while every other country has had 
a nobility, England has not, and for ages has 
not had, one. We have a peerage, as a po- 
litical institution; we have that undefined 
social class which is abusively—one might 
say, vulgarly—called * the aristocracy ;’’ we 
have the no less undefined social class known | 
as ** gentlemen ; ”” but we have nothing, and | 
for ages we have had nothing g, answering to 
the ‘* Noblesse,’’ the ‘* Edel,’’ the ‘+ Ritter- 
schaft*’ of other countries. A nobility, inany | 
strict sense of the word, is an hereditary or- 
der possessing certain privileges, out of which 
no member can fall, and into which no new 
man can rise, except by certain defined pro- 
cesses. It is a strictly hereditary order, all 
the descendants of a noble being themselves 
noble. Now it is clear that we have nothing 
like this in England. Our peerage is in no 
way like it. ‘The English peerage is simply 
a second chamber, the seats in which are 
hereditary, instead of being elective or nom- 
inated. The children of a peer, and in some 
cases his grandchildren, have an honorary 
title and precedence. But it has been under- 
stood for ages that they are legally common- 
ers, and in the third generation, at all events, 
the descendant of the peer becomes undis- 
tinguishable from other men. It is amusing 
to think what grand titles many people, who 
here are in no way marked out from the rest 
of the world, would bear if they had only 
been born in Germany instead of England. 
We use the word ‘nobility ”’ in a lax way to 
express the peerage and persons immediately 
connected with the peerage ; but the word has 
no legal meaning. All men are either peers 
or commoners, and a duke's eldest son isa 
commoner. Indeed, we venture to think that 
a king’s younger son isa commoner. If the 
Duke of Cornwall committed a crime, he 
would of ¢ourse be tried by his peers, but 
would not his brothers or sisters have to go 
to a jury, just as much as an Earl of Surrey? 
In fact, the mere numbers of the nobility 
of continental countries show that sucha no- 
bility has no sort of analogy with our peerage. 
Sweden, with a population not very much 
greater than that of Scotland, is said to have 
two thousand noble familics. In speaking, 





as we have of late often had to speak, of | 


Polish affairs, one is always perplexed whether 


to speak of the aristocratic class as ‘* nobles ’’ 


or as ‘‘ gentlemen,’ the truth being that 
neither word exactly expresses their position. 
The emaller, untitled nobility of foreign 
countries answer in many respects to our 
country gentlemen ; but they differ in the fact 
of the one forming, and the other not form- 
ing, an hereditary order. The descendants 
of an English squire may fall from their rank 
without being formally degraded, and the de- 
scendants of a merchant or an attorney may 
step into their place without being formally 
ennobled. But, where there is a real nobility, 
its rights are in no way lost by poverty, and 
they cannot be gained except by formal grant 
from whatever is the proper authority. ‘That 
is to say, the position of the English country 
gentleman is one purely conventional, while 


the position of his nearest foreign equivalent 


is a legal one. ‘The English gentleman in- 
herits that natural influence of property 
which laws do not give and which laws can- 
not take away; he inherits a sort of tradi- 
tional claim to be appointed to local offices of 
authority; but he has in himself no legal 
status different from that of a day laborer. 
He is, theretore, in no sense noble. When 
some one wrote in the Times a year or two 
back and signed himself“ A Nobleman though 
no Peer,”’ he simply made himself ridiculous. 
Very likely his family would be reckoned 
noble in Sweden or Prussia; but it is not so 
reckoned in England. ‘The immemorial con- 
stitution of our parliaments, as contrasted with 
the estates of any other country, is the best 
comment on all this. In the French estates, 
the whole noble class chose their deputies, 
and the commons chose theirs. In England, 
the only noble class, if we are to call it so, 
has always been the personal holders of peer- 
ages; their sons and everybody else may 
elect or be elected as members of the com- 
mons. 

We have, then, in astrict sense, no Nobility 
in England, that is, no hereditary class enjoy- 
ing distinct legal privileges. How is it, then, 
that no such class exists here, while such a 
class exists, or has existed, in nearly every 
other country in Europe? This is the ques- 
tion to which we wish some competent his- 
torian to devote his mind. Every constitu- 
tional antiquary knows that it is an almost 


| hopeless puzzle to trace out the steps by 


which our two Houses of’ Parliament took 
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their present form in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The mere formal stepsare hard enough 
to ascertain, but the causes are harder still. 
We may well believe that it is to the per- 
sonal wisdom-of-Simon of Montfort that we 
owe the union of borough and county mem- 
bers in a single Chamber. A less discerning 
reformer might have created a new House 
for his citizens and burgesses instead of put- 
ting them in the same house with the knights 
of the shire. This is agreat point ; but it is 
very far from going to the root of the matter. 
Before Simon’s Parliament, the peers and the 
knights were already distinguished, and there 
lies the real difference between England and 
othercountries. These knights, no doubt, be- 
long to the class which elsewhere would be 
called the lesser nobility ; in France they 
would have been represented by the deputies 
of the noblesse. But here in England, before 
Simon’s time, they are already commoners, 
chosen by the freeholders at large, and plainly 
distinguished from the hereditary peers. How 
is it that these knights came to be reckoned 
as commoners? How is it that even the sons 
of peers came to be reckoned as commoners ? 
How is it, in short, that, at least ever since 
the thirteenth century, England, aristocratic 
England, has had no real Nobility? 

But he whom we would set upon this great 
task must not only solve, if he can, these nega- 
tive problems ; he must go into the origin of no- 
bility everywhere, and distinguish the different 
kinds of nobility in different times and places. 
For there is certainly no one theory which will 
explain everything. We know the origin of 
some aristocracies ; we have to guess at that 
of others. We know, for instance, how the 
Venetian nobility was formed; namely, by 
a series of measures, all of which are on rec- 
ord, which at last confined full political rights 
to the descendants of those who were in power 
ata particular time. The question here is, 
not as to the fact, but as to the state of things 


- under which the people in general could be 


brought to submit to such a change. We 
know, again, that the elder nobility of the 
other Italian cities consisted of the nobility 
of the surrounding districts who, as the cit- 
ies grew great, became citizens, often against 
their will. This is quite enough as regards 
the mere history of the cities ; but we have 
still to find out the origin of the nobility 
which they possessed before they entered the 
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of Lombardy were mainly the men of Lom- 
bard descent as distinguished from the Ro- 
man inhabitants; but it would be too much 
to aflirm, without more proof than we have, 
either that every Lombard was necessarily 
noble, or that no Roman was ever admitted 
to equal rights with the conquerors. So it 
has been a favorite political theory that the 
French noblesse were the descendants of the 
Franks, and the Tiers Etat the descendants 
of the Gauls and Romans. Here, again, 
there is doubtless a large clement of truth, if 
the thing is not pressed too far, and if people 
remember that ina large part of modern France 
they have not to do with Franks and Gauls 
but with Goths and Basques. So, in a large 
part of Germany, it is open to any one to main- 
tain that the nobles were conquering Germans 
and the subject classes conquered Wends ; 
but in another large part of Germany the ut- 
most that could be thought of would be the 
conquest of one Teutonic tribe by another. 
In the Slavonic countries,—in Poland and 
Russia,—the theory of conquest breaks down 
more completely still. Nowhere has nobility 
been more definitely marked ; nowhere has 
the mass of the people been more completely 
enslaved. The nobles, especially in Poland, 
were almost like a conquering army encamped 
in the country ; they seem to have more in 
common with a horde of invading Turks than 
with an orderly aristocracy like that of Venice. 
Yet both in proper Poland and in proper Rus- 
sia there is no sign of conquest; there is no 
trace of any difference in blood between noble 
and plebeian. Though we do not know the 
origin of the Russian or Polish nobility, we 
do know something of the steps by which 
they contrived to bring the mass of the pev- 
ple into such utter bondage at a time when 
the condition of the serf and the villain in 
Western Europe was gradually improving. 
Things really look as if an aristocracy aris- 
ing gradually among a people of the same 
blood were more permanent and more op- 
pressive than one which began in conquest. 
Yet it would be very dangerous to make any 
such inference without collecting and weigh- 
ing a great many instances from different 
times and countries. 

It would be hardly worth while to stop to 
show that the influence of nobility may be as 
great in a republic as it can be ina monar- 





jchy, if we had not known people advisedly 


cities. It is very probable that the nobles! maintain that in a republic no aristocracy 





actual steps at Rome and at Florence were 
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can exist but an ‘aristocracy of wealth.” 
Such people must have read their Roman his- 
tory with mighty little care, and they cer- 
tainly cannot have walked with their eyes open 
through the Junkergasse of Bern. In an ar- 
istocratic republic nobility is necessarily more 
powerful than anywhere else, because the 
check of the royal power is wanting. Both 
in old Rome and in some of the medieval 
Italian cities, it is curious to mark the 
growth of a twofold aristocracy, though the 


very different. At Rome we can hardly 
doubt that the Patricians were the original 
citizens: the Plebeians were the whole peo- 
ple of those allied and conquered cities and 
districts which were admitted to a partial 
franchise,—to the right of electing, though 
not to that of being elected. Here was a 
broad legal distinction, which the legislation 
which began with the Licinian Laws gradu- 
ally swept away. Every office of any politi- 
cal importance was thrown open to the Ple- 
beians; the Patriciat became a mere name, 
retaining no privilege but the exclusive right 
to a few minor priesthoods, and seemingly to 
the occasional office of Interrex. But as the 
Plebeians contained the whole people of all 
ranks in the enfranchised cities, a new aris- 
tocracy rose up; office and influence got con- 





fined to a new order, the Nobilitas, compris- | 
ing the old Patricians and the distinguished | 


i 


Plebeian families. Though this new nobility | 
had no legal privilege and existed purely by | 
convention, it stuck to its supposed rights as | 
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vigorously as the old Patricians had done to 
privileges which at least were legal. The 
Plebeian Metellus was as shocked at the pre- 
sumption of the ‘‘new man”’ Marius aspir- 
ing to the Consulship as any Appius Clau- 
dius could have been at the like presumption 
in Metellus’ own ancestors. Pompeius, Cic- 
ero, Brutus, Antonius, Octavius himself, till 
adopted by his uncle, were all Plebeians. So 
at Florence, though the origin and the fate 
of the older nobility were quite different from 
those of the Roman Patriciat, yet the growth 
of the later nobility is very like that of Rome. 
The Medici were no more Patricians than the 
Metelli,—probably less, as the Metelli, no 
doubt, had a local nobility in their own Latin 
town. At Florence the old nobility did not, 
as at Rome, consist of the old citizens, but of 
the enfranchised nobles of the province ; and 
they not only lost their exclusive privileges, 
but they lost all political rights. The noble 
class was utterly disfranchised, so that at 
last popular noblemen were degraded as a 
reward for their services. Nothing like this 
happened at Rome, where the Patricians, 
oppressive as they may have been, were 
doubtless always a far more orderly body, 
and more capable of that unity of purpose 
which is the special strength of a civic aris- 
tocracy, than the half-tamed feudal nobles 
of medieval Tuscany. Here, again, ques- 
tions upon questions rise up which we must 
leave our historian of Nobility, when we find 
him, to answer. 





MorninG At Pompett.—The dead city wakes 
not at dawn like the living, and, though it has 
now half divested itself of the ashy robe that 
has clothed it for ages, the retreating night 
leaves it yet slumbering on its funeral couch. 


‘Tired to death, the tourists who saw it yesterday 


yet linger in their beds, and the morn that 
illumes the mummy city shines there upon no 
human face. Strange is it to see by her rosy 
and azure light this carcass of a city death- 





stricken in the thidst of its pleasures, its labors, 
and its civilization, and which has not under- 


gone the tardy dissolution of an ordinary ruin. 
You stand expecting that the masters of these 
perfect houses will come forth in their Greek or 
Roman dress ; you listen for the roll of the 
chariot whose track is still upon the pavement ; 
you look for the reveller to re-enter the tavern 
where his cup has marked a ring upon the coun- 
ter. We walk in the past as though we were 
dreaming of it; we glance at the corners of the 
streets, and there an inscription in red letters 
announces the spectacle of the day. Only the 


|day has gone by more than seventeen hundred 
| years since !—Gautiler. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S SNUFF. 


A merry sound of clapping hands ; 
A call to see the sight ; 

And lo! the first soft snow-flokes fall, 

So exquisitely virginal. 

*Tis my wee Nell at window stands, 
And the world is all in white. 


Her eyes, where dawns my bluest day, 
Dance with the dancing snow ! 
I see delicious shivers thrill 
Her through and through. She feels the chill 
Of Earth so white, and skies so gray 
Enrich our inner glow. 


‘* No winters now, my little maid, 
Like those that used to come, 

Making our Christmas sparkle, bright 

As crystallized plum-cake, at night, 

And Frost his Puck-like trickeries played, 
With fancies frolicsome. 


‘‘ He fixed your breath in flowers, the trees 
To chandeliers would turn ; 

He pinched your toes, he nipped your nose, 

And made your cheek a winter rose : 

Perhaps at night you heard him sneeze, 
And the jug was cracked at morn. 


‘* The snow-storms were magnificent ! 
And in the clear, still weather, 

Against the bitter wintry blue, 

And sunset’s orange-tawny hue, 

You saw the smoke straight upward went, 
For weeks and weeks together. 


* At night the Waits ’ mixed with our dream 
‘Their music sweet and low : 

We children knew not as we heard, 

Each, listening, nestled like a bird, 

Whether from heaven the music came, 
Or only over the snow ! 


** No winters nowadays like those.’’ 
And then my darling tries 

To coax me for ** a tale that’s true: 

Al story that is new—quite new.”’ 

And up the arch of wonder goes, 

_ Above the frank blue eyes. 


** Once on a time,’’—** Do tell me when, 
And where !’? says my wee Nell,— 
‘When Christmas came on Thursday—now, 
Some five-and-thirty years ago ! 
Superbly we were snowed-up then, 
Who lived in Ingle Dell. 


** His icy drawbridge Winter dropped ; 
The running springs he froze ; 
The roads were lost ; the hedges crossed ; 





All field-work ceased through the long frost. 
But there was one thing never stopped,— 
That was grandmother’s nose ! 


‘<The snow might fall by day, by night ; 
The weather grow more rough ; 

And high as our bedroom windows heap 

The drift, and smother men like sheep, 

And wrap the world in a shroud of white 5 
Old Gran must have her snuff ! 


**So, Uncle Willie, then a lad 
Not more than nine years old, 
Upon the Christmas morn would go 
And fetch her snuff, and face the snow, 
Which surely had gone dancing mad, 
And wrestle with the cold. 


‘¢ Wrapped in his crimson comforter,— 
His basket on his arm,— 

He started. Mother followed him 

With her proud eyes so dewy-dim ; 

While kisses from the heart of her 
Within his heart were warm. 


‘* How gentle is the gracious Snow, 
When first you watch her dance ; 
Her feathery flutter, winding whorls ; 

Her finish perfect as the pearls ; 
She looks you in the face as though 
*Twere unveiled innocence : 


** But now, ’tis wild upon the waste, 
And wingéd on the wind ; 
You see, just passing out of sight, 
The ghosts of things in a swirl of white !— 
The storm unwinkingly he faced, 
Though it snowed enough to blind. 


‘¢ Fire-pointed, stinging, strikes and burns 
To the bone each icy dart. 
He stumbles—falls—is up again, 
And onward for the town doth strain. 
Backward our Willie never turns, 
And never loses heart. 


‘* He looks a weird and wintry elf 
With face in ruddy glow ; 
And all his curls are straightened out, 
Hanging in icicles about 
A sparkling statue of himself, 
Shaped out of frozen snow. 


** He still fought on, for, though the storm 
Might bend him, he was tough ; 

And when the blast would take his breath, 

With kisses like the kiss of death, 

One thought still kept his courage warm— 
It was grandmother’s snuff ! 


‘* At length with many a danger passed, 
Unboding any to come, 
He has got the snuff. Oh, more than food, 
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Or wine, ’twill warm her poor old blood ! 
He has it safe at last, at last ! 
And sets his face for home. 


*¢ He has the snuff ; but, it were well 
If granny had it, too! 

For early closes such a day, 

And wild and dreary is the way : 

If dark before he reach the dell, 
What can poor Willie do? 


‘¢ Within the town the blast is hushed ; 
The snow-flakes from you melt ; 
But, out upon the eerie moor, 
The storm grows wilder than before ; 
And at him all its furies rushed, 
Till he faint and fainter felt. 


** To the last stile he clung—maybe 
A furlong from our door ; 
Then missed his footing on the plank 
And deep into the snow-drift sank. 
Oh, my beloved Willie, we 
Shall never see you more ! 


** Ah, they looked long and wistfully 
Who waiting sat at home : 


They strained their eyes through the deepening 


dark ; 
At every sound they leaned to hark ; 
And wondered where could Willie be, 
And when would Willie come? 


** Through all that night of wild affright 
They searched the road to town : 
They called him high, they called him low ; 
They mocked each other through the snow ; 
And all the night, by lanthorn-light, 
They wandered up and down. 


** They sought him where the waters plash 
Darkly by Deadman’s Cave : 

They sought him at the Rag-Pits, near 

The mill, and by the lonesome Weir : 

At the Cross Roads where ‘ Harry’s ash ? 
Grows from the suicide’s grave. 


** In Ingle Dell they locked no door ; 
Pat out no lights—at such 

A time you cling to a little thing 

That’s done for neighborly comforting ! 

Old gran thought she’d take snuff no more, 
And she took thrice as much. 


** All night the snow, with fingers soft, 
Kept pointing to the ground ! 

Only too well they knew ’twas there 

They had to look ! but no hint where : 

And he so near! - They passed him oft— 
Close by the white grave mound.”’ 





“6 And did he die??? cries little Nell. 
‘No, dear. He nestled warm. 
It seemed the white arm round him curled, 
And closed him in another world : 
What other world he could not tell ; 
But, out of all the storm : 


‘* A long, long night of bitter hours 
Did Willie pass. I know 
Not how he lived. But heaven can hold 
A life as safe as Earth can fold 
Her hidden life of fruit and flowers 
Through her long trance of snow. 


‘* °Tis Sabbath-day. How quietly gleams 
That snow-drift o’er him driven ! 

The winds are softly laid asleep, 

In their white snow-beds covered deep 5 

The white clouds all so still, it seems 
Like Sunday up in heaven. 


‘* The country-folk are passing near 
His tomb ; no tale it tells ! 
Old ploughmen in their white smock-frocks 5 
Old women in long scarlet cloaks, 
With lad and lass : when on his ear 
There faints a sound of bells ! 


** And looking up! a little hole 
Was melted with his breath ; 
And there a bit of God’s blue sky 
Was smiling on him like an eye ; 
A living eye with a loving sonal 

Shone in the face of Death ! 


‘** Oh, then he shouted from his grave, 
And, finding room to stir, 

He, tooth and nail, began to climb ; 

He clutched the tall bank-top this time ; 

Thrust his hand through the snow to wave 
His good old comforter ! 


““«T’m here! It’s me!’ His flag they see, 
And know lost Willie’s voice ; 

They quickly answer shout for shout, 

And with their hands they dig him out, 

And carry him home. Oh! didn’t we 
In Ingle Dell rejoice ! 


‘There are some tears that smile, and these 
Were wept by woman and man. 
But while they glistened in each eye, 
He pulled grandmother’s snuff out dry : 
Snow might cover him ; cold might freeze ; 
The snuff was safe for Gran.”’ 
—Good Words, 











